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Teaching Guide for This Issue 


Puerto Rico (p. 8) 


World History, American History 


Digest of the Article 

Puerto Rico, an island-commonwealth 
which is part of the U.S. political sys- 
tem, has made considerable advances in 
raising industrial and agricultural out- 
put. Countries receiving economic aid 
under our technical assistance program 
now are sending their representatives 
to learn how it is done. 

Since the new Puerto Rican constitu- 
tion was adopted in 1952, the Com- 
monwealth is a self-ruling community 
in all domestic matters, while remaining 
voluntarily associated with the United 
States. We have spent nearly two bil- 
lion dollars in Puerto Rico since we ac- 
quired it from Spain in 1898. Under 
“Operation Bootstrap,” which started 
in 1942, the Puerto Ricans are trying 
to meet the major problems of over- 
crowding, poverty, and lack of natural 
resources. 


A Lesson Plan 


Aim 

To help students understand the re- 
lationship between Puerto Rico and the 
United States and the efforts being 
made by Puerto Ricans to raise their 
standard of living. 
Assignment 

1. Describe the relationship of Puer- 
to Rico to (a) Spain before the 
Spanish-American War; (b) the United 

tates; (c) other backward areas re- 

ceiving technical assistance today. 

2. “The sugar bowl of the Puerto 
Ricans is bitter.” Explain. 

8. Describe “Operation Bootstrap.” 
Motivation 

In recent years about 400,000 Puerto 


States mainland. How does this migra- 
ee ee ee 


2. Our treatment of Puerto Rico is in 
contrast to the treatment which some 


colonies have received from the nations 
which controlled them. Do you agree? 
Support your point of view. 

3. If you were a Puerto Rican would 
you want Puerto Rico to have complete 
independence from the United States at 
this time? Defend your answer. 

4. Governor Munoz Marin looks for- 
ward to the time when “the people of 
Puerto Rico will within the smallness 
of their territory realize the greatness of 
their destiny.” What do you think he 
means by this statement? 


Summary 

The success of “Operation Bootstrap” 
in Puerto Rico may benefit not only 
Puerto Ricans but Americans who live 
in the United States. Why? 


References 
Transformation: The Story of Mod- 
ern Puerto Rico, by Earl Hanson. 416 
pp. Simon & Schuster, N. Y., 1955. $5. 
“Puerto Rico: America’s Exhibit ‘A,’” 
by Henry La Cossitt, This Week Maga- 
zine, Jan. 30, 55, p. 11. 


America’s Biggest Businessman 
(p. 10) 


American History, Economics 


Digest of the Article 


America’s biggest businessman is 
Uncle Sam. The Federal Government 
owns land which covers an area as large 


as all of the New England and Middle 
States combined. Most of these land 
holdings are west of‘ the Mississippi 
River. In addition, the Federal Govern- 
ment owns factories, public buildings, 
power plants, and residences. 

Those who hold that the Federal 
Government is too big an owner point 
out that the states and local govern- 
ments are deprived of tax income and 
that the land could be better utilized 
by private enterprise. Defenders of the 
Federal holdings claim that the public 
domain is being protected from greedy 
interests and that part of the holdings 
are necessary to national defense. At 
present Uncle Sam is negotiating the 
sale of synthetic rubber and other 
plants constructed during World War 
IT. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To familiarize students” with the 
property owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment and to evaluate criticisms of such 
ownership by the Federal Government. 


Assignment 

1. Describe the kind of property 
owned by the Federal Government. 

2. (a) On what basis has the prop- 
erty ownership of the Federal Govern- 
ment been criticized? (b) How has 
such criticism been answered? 

8. Should the Federal Government 
engage in businesses customarily car- 
ried on by private parties? Defend your 
answer. 





TIPS FOR 


the question with the word “Why.” 
The students’ contributions can 





Are your students helping to prepare tests? The construction of examina- 
tions can be a chore. It can lend itself to worthwhile review and result in 
an improved examination if pupils take a hand in preparing the test. 

Ask students to go through their notes or other materials, at home or 
in class, and to cull from them questions which they think fair and worth- 
while for testing purposes. To eliminate the buckshot approach, you can 

suggest areas of testing. For example, pupils can list 10 terms which social 
studies students should remember in connection with business and labor, 
10 personalities in the news, 5 events in the history of our foreign affairs 
worth remembering. Pupil formulation of essay questions will probably be 
less fruitful. As a step in the right direction they may be asked to begin 


themselves to objective and essay testing. You will probably want to include 
e@ skill question—map reading or chart interpretation. 
Incidentally, our Semester Quiz will appear in the May 11 issue.—H.L.H. 


TEACHERS 


be winnowed for items which lend 











TEACHING GUIDE p. 2 


Motivation 

What are some of the things which 
our Federal Government owns in our 
community (or state)? Should the Fed- 
eral Government own such property? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. To what extent is it accurate to 
describe Uncle Sam as America’s big- 
gest businessman? 

2. It has been said that the Federal 
Government has acquired its property 
without very much advance planning. 
Do you agree? Explain. 

3. If you were a Congressman what 
facts would you want before voting for 
or against the purchase or sale of prop- 
erty by the Federal Government? 

4. Government ownership of prop- 
erty frequently has stirred controversy 
in the United States. Why? 

5. Which of the property holdings of 
the Federal Government affect most 
markedly the holdings of private par- 
ties? (e.g., power plants) 


Application 

What difference does it make to us 
whether the Federal Government owns 
large amounts of land and other prop- 
erty or sells or gives it away? 


Things to Do 

1. On an outline map of the United 
States, indicate the national parks and 
other Federal land holdings. 

2. Investigate the criticism which has 
been made of the Federal Government’s 
ownership of such power projects as the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Organize 
a round-table discussion in which you 
consider the pros and cons. 


Should the U.S. Recognize Red 
China? (p. 6) 


World History, American History 


Digest of the Arguments 

Since 1949 the Chinese Communists 
have held the mainland of China and 
the Nationalists of Chiang Kai-shek 
have been confined largely to Formosa. 
Those who favor recognition of Red 
China by the United States Govern- 
ment hold that it is a fact that the Chi- 
nese Reds control China; that recogni- 
tion will not mean approval of Red 
China’s government; that recognition 
will give us representation on the scene 
in Red China and improve our sources 
of information. 

Opponents of recognition enumerate 
the many violations of international 
decency which have discredited Red 
China; they argue that recognition of 
a de facto government is unwarranted 
when it is immoral to do so; that recog- 
nition would be equivalent to reward- 
ing Soviet Russia for her treachery in 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 
May 4, 1955 

Foreign Affairs Article: NATO Bal- 
ance Sheet-A review of NATO’s 
achievements; objectives of the organ- 
ization and how they are being imple- 
mented; hurdles still to be taken. 

National Affairs Article: The Presi- 
dent’s Health Program—An analysis of 
President Eisenhower's proposals on 
health legislation; how they would fit 
in with present programs; the argu- 
ments for and against the proposals; 
how health becomes a national prob- 
lem. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Should 
All States Abolish the Death Penalty as 
a Punishment for Serious Crimes?—A 
pro and con discussion in which both 
sides of the question are presented. 


aiding the Chinese Reds overthrow the 
Nationalist government-of Chiang, with 
which the Soviets kad signed treaties 
of friendship and non-aggression. 
Aim 

To evaluate the arguments for and 
against recognition of Red China, par- 
ticularly as it relates to our interna- 
tional position. 


Assignment oe 
In parallel) columns, outline the 
arguments for and against recognition 
of Red China. Avoid use of the itali- 
cized words before each argument. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What can we hope to learn from 
a discussion of the controversial ques- 
tion, “Should the United States estab- 
lish diplomatic relations with Red 
China?” 
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2. Why has Red China antagonized 
the United States? 

3. What is meant when we speak of 
a “two-headed” China today? 

4. Those who favor recognition of 
Red China argue that recognition does 
not mean approval of Red China. Do 
you agree with this point of view? 
Justify your answer. 

5. If you were in a position to influ- 
ence our policy toward Red China, to 
what extent, if any, would you change 
it? 


Actor’s Actor (p. 5) 


Careers 

In our “Interview of the Week” we 
meet Michael Browne who _ teaches 
poise to actors and other prominent 
people in public life. 


Things to Do 

Make a list of your strong points. 
Imagine that you keep a diary. Write 
a page in which-you indicate how you 
plan to make better use of your strong 
points in daily meetings with others. 


Guidance and Vocational 


In the May 4 issue of Senior Scho- 
lastic, two features of particular interest 
for guidance and vécational groups will 


‘be: “Do You Want to Be a Nurse?” a 


career guidance feature with specific 
information on preparing for nursing 
(sponsored by the New York Life In- 
surance Company); and “Mickey Gets 
a Flying Start,” to aid young men ap- 
proaching military service in selecting 
educational programs offered by the 
Armed Forces (sponsored by Douglas 
Aircraft Corporation)... 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 14) 

I. America’s Biggest Businessman: A. 1- 
F; 2-F; 3-O; 4-O; 5-F. B. a-2; b-4; c-3; 
d-4; e-1. 

Il. Puerto Rico: A. a-3; b-4; 
B. a-3; b-2; c-1; d-4; e-4. 

Ill. Reading a Chart: 1-T; 2-T; 3-F; 4- 
NS. 

IV. Map: 1-railroad; 2-67° and 66°; 3- 
mountains; 4-about 100 miles; 5-18° north. 


c-l; d-2. 
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How they go for ay in an 
ARROW Camp '‘n’ Campus Plaid ! 


(= like a guy who’s bright enough to 
¥ know a smooth sport shirt when he sees 
one. So, just pick up an Arrow Camp”n’ Cam- 
pus plaid, and you can’t miss. In long and 
short’ sleeves, Arrow has plaids by the bale 
... bright, soft, neat and bold, 

Try one on soon. and stand back when the 
girls come running. Im “Sanforized”- labeled 
fabrics for Grads and Juniors. Grad sizes 12- 
20. $3.50 up. Junior sizes: 4-12. $2.95 up, _ 


his comfort and his Style, as well. 











At left, another plaid for the lad who-loves . | 
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education ...adventure ... travel 


GO PLACES - FASTER 


with the U. S. AIR FORCE 


Your future is off to a great start when you join the 
U. S. Air Force. As an Airman, you may qualify for 
. technical training that will make you a skilled specialist 
in an interesting, exciting . . . and good-paying field. 
You'll learn new things and see new places. There’s an 
unlimited opportunity for adventure and travel for 
Airmen in the U. S. Air Force. 

You'll fill a position of responsibility when you step 
into an Air Force uniform . . . Your job on the ground 
will help keep our giant Air Force bombers and jet 
fighters in the air. Get the facts about the Air Force 
today. It’s a great life . . . it’s the life for you. Get 
further information by mailing this coupon today. 


fai> sruvENTs! GRADUATE BEFORE YOU ENLIST! 


“a 





These exciting, interesting 
specialties are available 


Accounting Languages 
Atomic Weapons Meteorology 
Auditing Photography 
Communications Radar 


Guided Missiles 








$-1-SC-4 
PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT DIVISION 
AFPTR-P-4 U.S. AIR FORCE 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


Please send me more information on my oppor- 
tunity as an Airman in the U. 8. Air Force 
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education... adventure... travel 


-LACES - FASTER 


ith the U. S. AIR FORCE 


Your future is off to a great start when you join the 
U. S. Air Force. As an Airman, you may qualify for 


. technical training that will make you a skilled specialist 


in an interesting, exciting . . . and good-paying field. 
You'll learn new things and see new places. There’s an 
unlimited opportunity for adventure and travel for 
Airmen in the U. S. Air Force. 

You'll fill a position of responsibility when you step 
into an Air Force uniform . . . Your job on the ground 
will help keep our giant Air Force bombers and jet 
fighters in the air. Get the facts about the Air’Force 
today. It’s a great life . . . it’s the life for you. Get 
further information by mailing this coupon today. 
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U. S. Air Force. As an Airman, you may qualify for 
. technical training that will make you a skilled specialist 
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PERSONALITY OF THE WEEK 





The Passing of a Titan 


Albert Einstein, greatest genius of 


our time, joins history's hall of fame 


“God does not play at dice with the universe.” 

These words by Albert Einstein are the key to the great 
scientist’s life and work. They are the clue to what he 
sought in a lifetime of thinking and working. Like 
Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, and Newton, Einstein sought 
to add to man’s understanding of the universe and the 
laws by which it is governed. 

Last week, a month after his 76th birthday, Einstein 
took his place in the gallery of the world’s great. 

Einstein’s only tools were his mind, a pen, and a note- 
book or blackboard. With these, he developed the theories 
that gave birth to the atomic age. 

The world first heard of Albert Einstein in 1905 when 
he was 26. In that year he published five articles in-a 
German publication called the Yearbook of Physics. The 
articles dealt with the subjects of motion, time, light, and 
energy. What Einstein wrote was difficult to understand, 
His theories seemed to contradict and upset basic laws of 
science. And his only proof was mathematical formulas. 


A New Copernicus 


Most scientists attacked the theories as absurd. But a 
professor of physics in Poland disagreed with his colleagues. 
He said, “A new Copernicus has been born.” 

Time proved the Polish professor right. For his theories 
on light, Einstein received the Nobel Prize in 1921 (after 
the theories had been proved correct in the laboratory). It 
took almost forty years for Einstein’s theories on energy to 
be proved. The proof came in that instant at Los Alamos, 
New Mexico, when the atomic age dawned and put into 
man’s hands a power greater than he has ever known. 

What were these theories that aroused storms of pro- 
test and amazement at the same time? 

Einstein’s theories of relativity solved a major scientific 
puzzle. Does the velocity of light increase when it is given 
off by a swiftly moving object—such as a beacon on a jet 
plane? Common sense would seem to say “yes.” Einstein 
said “no.” The speed of light is always the same—186,000 
miles a second. Time on the speeding plane slows down. 
(Einstein’s theories about light were significant in the devel- 
opment of TV, sound movies and the electric eye.) 

In his theories about matter Einstein showed that matter 
was another form of energy—just as light was a form of 
energy. He said that energy and mass and the speed of 
light are related (the formula that led to the splitting of 
the atom). He showed that mass and energy and gravita- 
tion are related. This meant that Jight did not travel in a 


straight line (Newton's theory), but “ae bend ‘s 
Joa 


_ tremendous strides made in the peaceful uses of atomic 


if it passed near a jarge mass. 
Einstein suggested it might be possible to prove the 


theory during a total eclipse of the sun, cline “tab the stars”: 


Wide World photo 


would be visible. How? By photographing the stars during 
the eclipse and after the eclipse. This was done during 
a 1919 eclipse. The photographs showed the light rays were 
bent out of their straight path by the attraction of the sun, 
as Einstein had said they would be. Newton was wrong. 
Years later Einstein wrote, “Forgive me, Newton...” 

These words, too, are a clue to the man Einstein. They 
show his essential modesty, the humbleness with which he 
lived, the feeling that led him to give all his Nobel Prize 
money to charity, the devotion that made him find pleasure 
in helping young students. 

Einstein himself was not a brilliant student in high 
school. He was born in Germany in 1879 and rebelled 
against the monotonous drill methods of teaching that were 
used in German schools at that time. 

So bitter was he against the German school system that 
he fled to Italy at 18 and renounced his German citizen- 
ship. He finished his education at a Swiss school. Unable 
to get a post teaching at a university, he took a job in the 
Swiss patent office in Zurich. There he found time to work 
out the theories that were to make him famous. 

University appointments followed in Zurich, Prague, and 
Berlin. The world showered him with honors. 


Citizen by Special Act of Congress 


Then came the evil days of Nazism in Germany and the 
rise of Adolph Hitler. Albert Einstein, a Jew, had to flee 
with a price on his head. He went to England. Then he 
was offered a professorship at the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton, New Jersey. In the autumn of 1933 
he came to the United States. He became an American 
citizen in 1940 by special act of Congress. 

In Princeton he lived and w8rked quietly, playing the 
violin for his friends, walking the streets on sunny after- 
noons, his long, flowing white hair blowing in the wind. 
Modestly he endured the acclaim of the world. 

A man with deep love for his fellow man, Einstein in his 
later years was disturbed by the possibility of the misuse 
of atomic power. He wrote: “The unleashed power of the 
atom has changed everything save our modes of thinking 
and thus we drift toward unparalleled catastrophe.” 

It is a happier thought that Einstein lived to see the 


power. For as he said, “God does not play at dice with the 
universe.” Nor should man. —Enic BERGER 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 








Should the U.S. Recognize Red China? 


A pro and con discussion: 


Should the United States establish diplomatic 
relations with the Communist government of China? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


“Who, what, and where is the government of China? 

“There is a Chinese government on Formosa, and 38 
other governments (including the United States) recog- 
nize it as the government of China. 

“There is a Chinese government in Peiping and 26 
other governments recognize it as the government of 
China.” 

So says former U. S. Ambassador-at-large, Philip C. 


Jessup. 


The Communist leader, Mao Tse-tung, says that his 
Red Army plans to take over the islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu, as well as Formosa—the strongholds of the Na- 
tionalists and their leader, Chiang Kai-shek. 

Meanwhile, Chiang says that he still plans to invade 
the Chinese mainland (from which he fled in 1949) 
to overthrow the Red government. 

Some observers believe that Chiang’s power is finished. 
They suggest, therefore, that we admit the Reds have 
won the Chinese civil war and give them diplomatic 
recognition. Others say “no!”—that recognition is against 





This “two-headed” China is a product of China’s long 
civil war—a war which is stil] not ended. 


YES! 


1. The Chinese Communists control 
China’s mainland. This entities them te 
recognition. 


The Chinese Communists are in con- 
trol of the entire Chinese mainland. 
The Nationalist government of Chiang 
Kai-shek is finished. The time has come 
for the U. S. to accept this fact. 

Throughout our history, U. S. diplo- 
matic policy has been: recognize de 
facto governments—that is, governments 
“in fact.” Since the days of Jefferson, 
U. S. policy has been based on “the 
traditional theory of looking at facts 
and acting accordingly, regardless of 
whether we like or dislike the govern- 
ment concerned”—in the words of U. S. 
diplomat Philip Jessup. 

President James Monroe, in the 
1820s, spoke out strongly against the 
despotic policies of C@frist Russia. 
Nevertheless, Monroe still said that 
U. S. diplomatic policy would consider 
the de facto government as the one 
with which we'd do business. And the 
U. S. did business with Czarist Russia. 

Similarly we should do business with 
the de facto government of the Chinese 
Reds. Nicholas Roosevelt (a cousin of 
Theodore Roosevelt and once U. S. 
Minister to Hungary) explains it this 
way: 
“For the last five years [the Chinese 
Nationalists] have not controlled a sin- 
gle square mile of the Chinese main- 


land. Thus, in actual fact, the con- 
tinuing recognition of the so-called 
Nationalist government is nothing more 
than diplomatic prolongation of a po- 
litical myth. One might just as well 
recognize one of the Russian grand 
dukes as head of the government of 
Russia as to make believe that Chiang 
is head of the government of China. 

Recognition is simply this: you recog- 
nize a fact. It may be a pleasant fact 
or it may be an unpleasant fact. Red 





the best interests of the U. S. 
Here are arguments on both sides of the question. 


China certainly is a most unpleasant 
fact, but it is still—first of all—a fact. 


2. Diplomatic recognition of a gev- 
ernment does not necessarily mean 
approval of that government. 

Recognition of a foreign power does 
not mean and never has meant endorse- 
ment of the government or sympathy 
with its pglicies. 

“It is inconceivable,” said. John Bas- 
sett Moore, late international lawyer 
and State Department adviser, “that the 
United States has at any time approved 
of all the governments with which it 
held diplomatic relations. . . . I hold in 
review the motley procession—govern- 
ments liberal and governments illiberal; 
governments free and governments un- 
free; governments honest and govern- 
ments corrupt; governments pacific and 
governments aggressively warlike; . . . 
empires, monarchies, and oligarchies; 
despotisms decked out as democracies, 
and tyrannies masquerading as repub- 
lics—all representative of the motley 
world in which we live and with which 
we must do business.” 

During the 1930s, the U. S. recog- 
nized Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, and 
Soviet Russia—even though we actively 
opposed the ideas they stood for. 
Since World War Il, the U. S. has 
extended diplomatic recognition to 
Yugoslavia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, and Hungary—all Communist 
governed. Does recognizing them mean 
that we approve communism? 














If the U. S.—by recognizing Red 
China—were taking a “first step” among 
the powers of the world, then there 
might be cause for caution. But 26 
nations already recognize Red China. 
They inchide such anti-Communist na- 
tions as the Netherlands, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Switzerland, and Great 
Britain. 


3. Recognizing Red China would give 
us certain advantages in international 
affairs which we don’t have now. 


The man who negotiated the cease- 
fire at Panmunjom in Korea, Arthur H. 
Dean, said just three weeks ago that 
U. S. refusal to recognize Red China 
was costing» us “flexibility” in foreign 
‘affairs. Many of our friends and allies, 
he said, think the U. S. is being im- 
practical in not recognizing Red China. 

Mr. Dean admits that recognizing 
Red China would antagonize support- 
ers of Chiang Kai-shek as well as the 
South Korean government. But this 
antagonism, he argues, “would be out- 
weighed by the effect on United States 
allies and India, Burma, and Indo- 
nesia.” 

What could the U. S. gain by recog- 
nition? First, it would give us valuable 
“listening posts” behind the bamboo 
curtain. The very fact that we have 
contact with the Red Chinese and can 
talk to somebody in Red China is better 
than no contact at all. 

Furthermore, U. S. recognition 
might encourage China to break away 
from Moscow. Here’s what John Cowles, 
president of the Minneapolis Star & 
Tribune, has to say about that: 

“Admittedly this is wishful thinking, 
but if China could negotiate independ- 
ently, wouldn’t there be more likeli- 
hood that Mao Tse-tung might eventu- 
ally develop into a second Tito? And 
wouldn’t that be a tremendous gain 
for the free world?” 


1. Red China is a gangster nation 
trying to machine gun its way fo re- 
spectability among nations. 


Torture, murder, and atrocity—these 
are Red China’s bloody credentials for 
admission to the family of nations. 

“It is an outlaw-gangster regime,” 
says Assistant Secretary of State Walter 
S. Robertson, “unpurged of its crimes 
and aggressions and unfit to sit in any 
respectable family of nations.” 

“China,” says Senator Ralph Flanders 
(Rep., Vt.), “has continually showed 
well-displayed contempt for the family 
of nations. . . . It reads itself outside 
the pale of international cooperation.” 

People who favor recognition say. we 
should be practical and recognize facts. 


pros gay 


‘sprcempennion of moral principles . . 





Philadelphia Inquirer 
Under Two Flags. Should we recognize a 
government guided by policy of atrocity? 


The question is: which facts? The fact 
that Red China exists? Or the fact that 
Red China has killed thousands of our 
fighting men in Korea? 

Or the fact that Red China has 
illegally held and refused to release 
captured U. S. flyers? 

Or the fact that Red China has in- 
cited and supplied Communist guerril- 
las in Indo-China? 

Or the fact that Red China has de- 
fiantly violated U. N. ceasefire agree- 
ments in Korea? 

Or the fact that Red China has been 
officially branded an aggressor by the 
U. N. General Assembly? 

Or the fact that Red China has— 
according to our State Department— 
cold-bloodedly murdered 15,000,000 of 
her own people? 

Considering all of these facts, are 
we now to offer Red China a welcome 
into the family of nations by recog- 
nition? For this is what recognition 
means. 

After a wild dog has bitten you 
on a dozen occasions, you do not show 
up with a plate-load of rare steak and 
welcome him into your dining room. 


2. Recognition of Red China would 
weaken our moral leadership of the free 
world. 


The U. S. has long stood as an ex- 
ample to the rest of the world for its 
love of liberty and protection of the 
rights of man. Red China stands for 
just the opposite. Therefore, U. S. 
recognition of Red China would appear 
to many nations as a compromise with 
our very ideals. 

“The remaining free peoples of Asia,” 
says Senator William F. Knowland 
“are watching the ac- 
our Government, and 


would move our defense barriers and 
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influence back to the Pacific Coast for 
generations to come.” 

It has not always been U. S. policy 
to recognize de facto governments. 
President Woodrow Wilson insisted on 
taking the morality of a government 
into account. “So long as the power of 


- recognition rests with me,” said Wilson, 


“the Government of the United States 
will refuse to extend the hand of wel- 
come to anyone who obtains power in 
a sister republic by treachery and vio- 
lence.” Wilson then refused to recog- 
nize a de facto government in Mexico 
after a revolution in that country. 

Representative Walter H. Judd 
(Rep., Minn.) has spent many years 
in China as a missionary. He opposes 
recognition because Red China “does 
not pass the necessary tests.” What are 
these tests? 

“There is no evidence it has the 
freely given support of the Chinese 
people. When has an election been 
held? . . . It has refused to act as a 
law-abiding member of the family of 
nations or to live in peaceful relation- 
ship with the other members of civil- 
ized society.” 


3. Recognition of Red China would 
hinder us in international affairs. 

Recognition of China will certainly 
lead to new problems for the free world. 
Diplomatic relations usually lead to 
trade between nations. Trade would 
only help build up Red China’s industry 
—for possible use against us later. Or, 
once Red China was recognized by the 
world’s top powers—she would demand 
a seat in the U. N. 

If Red China replaces Nationalist 
China on the U. N. Security Council, 
the Communists would then have two 
of the permanent seats—Russia and 
China. The free world might, there- 
fore, find itself trapped by the Reds 
right within the U. N. 

Ideas that Mao may turn into another 
Tito are unrealistic. Mao has been 
trained in Moscow. He has been loyal! 
to the international Communist move- 
ment for the past 30 years. He’s not 
going to change suddenly now. 

There is more to this problem than 
just Mao and Red China. There is also 
the question of Chiang Kai-shek. Dur- 
ing World War II America and her 
Allies agreed to recognize Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Nationalist government as the 
true government of China. In fact, 
Russia signed a treaty of friendship 
and non-aggression with Chiang Kai- 
shek. Are we now to reward Russia for 
her treachery in aiding the Chinese 
Reds to overthrow the lawful govern- 
ment of Chiang Kai-shek? Are we now 
to dishonor our own agreements by 
deserting Chiang in the hour when he 
needs us most? This is not the American 
way! 















Government of Puerte Rico poow 
Puerto Rico has become a “school” for technical “know-how.” 
Learning how water purification plant works are (second from 
left to right) students from Chile, Costa Rica, and Bolivia. 


UERTO RICO has come of age. 

Only recently a “pupil” of the 
United States, it is now a “teacher” in 
its own right. 

The island-commonwealth runs a 


“classroom” for students from 79 na- 
tions around the world. They come 
from far-off India and Burma, the 
Philippines, Africa, the Middle East, 
and nearby Latin American countries— 
to study Puerto Rico’s “know-how.” 

What the Puerto Ricans have learned 
from Uncle Sam, they are now passing 
on to other underdeveloped areas. 


Spectacular Record 


Poor, overpopulated, underdevel- 
oped, and with limited resources, 
Puerto Rico has nonetheless pulled it- 
self up by its own bootstraps—eco- 
nomically and socially. It is an excel- 
lent working model for areas suffering 
from similar disadvantages. 

Students from these areas can learn 
how Puerto Rico in the past 13 years 
has increased its net income by 300 per 
cent; production by 302 per cent; 
wages by 358 per cent; and agricul- 
tural output by 172 per cent. 

They can learn how the Puerto Rican 
government has encouraged private en- 
terprise and has brought in 300 new 
industries. 

They can find out how this island 
has eliminated malaria, reduced tuber- 
culosis, and brought other diseases 
under control. During the last dozen 
years the annual death rate in Puerto 
Rico has dropped from 18.4 to 8.1 per 
thousand—below that of the continental 
United States! 

Of course, there is room for much 
more progress. But the record is truly 


spectacular. 


It is for this reason that the Puerto 
Ricans themselves suggested to Wash- 
ington that their island be used as a 
sort of “exhibit” for countries receiv- 
ing “Point Four” (technical assistance) 
aid from the United States. Washing- 
ton readily agreed. 

In 1950, the “Technical Cooperation 
Program” (as it is called) was formally 
launched. It is a joint undertaking of 
the United States and Puerto Rico— 
specifically the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration and the Puerto Rican De- 
partment of State. 

The program is under the direction 
of Dr. Arturo Morales Carrion of the 
Puerto Rican State Department. He is 
a graduate of the University-of Texas 
and of Columbia University. 

Since 1950, more than 1,500 stu- 
dents from 79 countries have come to 
study Puerto Rico’s handling of rural 
resettlement, industrial development, 
public health, and education 

The program has proved highly suc- 
cessful. In the summer of 1954 the 
agreement between the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration and Puerto Rico 
was extended for another three years 
~—i.e., unti] 1957. Under the terms of 
the new agreement, the FOA will sup- 
ply up to $1,323,000 (an eight-fold 
increase) for the training of an addi- 
tional 1,800 Point Four students. 
Puerto Rico, for its part, pledged to 
match this with cash and services. 


U.S. “Commonwealth” 
Curiously 
which is teaching other nations how 
best to use Point Four funds—is itself 
- Point Four aid. For 
political svstem. 


Puerto Rico is part of the Americgh — 


: . 
— — . | 


enough, Puerto Rico— 





Puerto Rico... 


Uncle Sam’s former “pupil” has now 
become a “teacher” in her own right 
to pass on what she has learned 


Actually, Puerto Rico is something 
new in the American system of govern- 
ment. It is a “commonwealth within 
the United States of America.” 

As such, Puerto Rico has its own 
Constitution, its own Supreme Court, its 
own elected governor and lawmakers. 
The governor is Luis Munoz Marin. 

Puerto Rico even has its own flag— 
a white star on a blue triangle, with 
five horizontal stripes: three of them 
red and two white. 

It is only by the free choice of its 
people that Puerto Rico remains asso- 
ciated with the United States. 

The Puerto Ricans themselves drafted 
their Constitution, which closely fol- 
lows that of the U. S. This Constitution 
was ratified in 1952 by a popular vote 
of 373,418 to 82,473—a better than 
four to one -ratio! 

Under their commonwealth status, 
Puerto Ricans remain citizens of the 
U.S. They continue to enjoy complete 
freedom to enter and leave the U. S. 
mainland. 

The taxes that Puerto Ricans pay are 
reserved for use exclusively on the 
island. No U. S. tariffs apply to Puerto 
Rican products. 

As was the case before it became a 
commonwealth, Puerto Rico does not 
vote in our national elections. The 
island is represented at Washington by 
an elected Resident Commissioner. He 
has a voice but no vote in the U. S. 
House of Representatives. 

The U.S. Government continues to 
handle foreign affairs involving the 
Commonwealth. The U. S. also defends 
Puerto Rico against attack. 

But the U. S. Congress no longer 
has the right to overrule laws passed 
by Puerto Rico’s legislature. 

In short, the Commonwealth of Puer- 
to Rico is a self-governing community 
in domestic matters, while remaining 


oi associated with the U. S. 

* “The granting of commonwealth status 
to Puerto Rico is a striking answer to 
Communist: charges of American “im- 
perialism. 


* 
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Point Four Showcase 


“Ward” of Uncle Sam 


Now let us change the tense from 
Puerto Rico’s present to Puerto Rico’s 
past--the history of the island. 

First a few essential statistics. Puerto 
Rico is an island in the Caribbean 
about a thousand miles east of Florida. 
It is a comparatively small island—only 
about 100 miles long and 35 miles 
wide. Yet on this tiny land area (about 
half the size of Massachusetts) live 
some 2,285,000 people. An average of 

68 persons live on each square mile. 
In proportion to its size, Puerto Rico 
.s about 12 times more heavily popu- 
lated than the United States. 

In recent years about 380,000 Puer- 
to Ricans have migrated to the U. S. 
mainland. 

Puerto Rico was discovered by Co- 
lumbus on November 19, 1493, during 
his second voyage to the New World. 
The illustrious discoverer claimed the 
island for Spain and named it “San 
Juan Bautista” (St. John the Baptist). 
Many years later, the name was 
changed to Puerto Rico, which means 
“rich port.” 

For nearly four Genturies Puerto 
Rico remained a colony of Spain. The 
change came about with the Spanish- 
American War. On July 25, 1898, U. S. 
troops, commanded by General Nelson 
A. Miles, landed in Puerto Rico. Gen- 
eral Miles told the islanders that the 
Americans had not come to make war, 
but “to bring protection . . . to promote 
prosperity, and to bestow . . . the bless- 
ings of the liberal institutions of our 
Government.” 

The Spanish garrisons offered little 
resistance. 

By the Treaty of Paris, signed De- 
cember 10, 1898, Puerto Rico was 
ceded to the U. S. Uncle Sam paid 
Spain $20,000,000 for Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and the Philippines. 


We Honor Our Pledges 


Since then, Uncle Sam has to a large 
extent lived up to the pledges in Gen- 
eral Miles’ original proclamation. We 
did bring to the Puerto Ricans “protec- 
tion” from foreign attack. We built 
roads and railways, schools and hospi- 
tals, reservoirs, dams, and hydroelec- 
tric plants. We improved sanitary con- 
ditions. 

The United States has spent nearly 
two billion dollars in Puerto Rico. 


Uncle Sam has also honored the 
other promise made by General Miles. 
In 1900 the U. S. Congress passed the 
Foraker Act, which permitted the 
islanders to elect their own members to 
a Puerto Rican House of Representa- 
tives. 

In 1917, Congress passed the Jones 
Act, which made the islanders Ameri- 
can citizens. In August, 1947, the Jones 
Act was amended to allow the elec- 
tion of the Governor of Puerto Rico by 
popular vote. 

Finally, on July 25, 1952, Puerto 
Rico was proclaimed a free common- 
wealth. 


Fight Against Poverty 


Puerto Rico’s most pressing problem 
today is the fight against poverty. 

The basic reason for Fucrto Rico’s 
poverty is overcrowdedness. For the 
past century and a half, the island's 
population has doubled every 50 years 
—and it is still growing. In addition, 
the soil is not very fertile, and natural 
resources are limited. 

The island is largely mountainous. It 
is really the crest of a mountain pushed 
up from the sea. The story is told 
that when Queen Isabella asked Colum- 
bus what Puerto Rico looked like, he 
took a sheet of paper in his hand, 
crushed it into a rigid mass, and placed 
it on the royal table. i 

Puerto Rico is a land of sugar but 
not of sweetness. Sugar cane is the 
island’s principal crop, but it does not 
provide enough jobs to employ all the 
people. This dependence on sugar has 
been called “the curse of cane.” 


Other crops are raised—citrus fruits, 
tobacco, coffee—but not yet in large 
enough quantities. 

Wages are still very low. The aver- 
age yearly income per person in Puerto 
Rico has risen from $122 in 1940 to 
an estimated $433 in 1954 (as com- 
pared with $1,584 in the U. S.). 

At present, the standard of living in 
Puerto Rico is lower than-in any state 
in the Union—though higher than in 17 
of the 20 Latin American republics. 


“Operation Bootstrap” 


The obvious need in Puerto Rico 
was to establish new industries. Ac- 
cordingly, “Operation Bootstrs.;:.” was 
leynched in 1942. The island govern- 
ment founded the Puerto Rico Indus- 
trial Development Company. The com- 
pany was to create new industries 
which would (a) draw on the island’s 
resources and crops for their raw mate- 
rials, and (b) provide jobs. 

The program has involved an invest- 
ment to date of more than $67,000,000. 
Of this amount, one third was pro- 
vided by the Puerto Rican government, 
another third by Puerto Rican private 
capital, and the remaining third by out- 
side private capital (mainly U. S.). 

“Operation Bootstrap” has so far 
brought 300 new factories into being. 
These have created about 24,000 di- 
rect jobs, and given another 50,000 
workers indirect employment. 

According to government sources, 
Puerto Rico’s net national income has 
risen from $228,000,000 in 1940 to 
$995,000,000 in 1954. 

During the same 14-year period, un- 
employment was reduced from 112,000 
to 97,000—despite the vast increase in 
the island’s population. 

Much headway has also been made 
in education. Today, fully two thirds of 
all young people under 18 are in school. 
Literacy has increased in the last ten 
years from 68 per cent to 76 per cent. 

Uncle Sam is justly proud of his for- 


“« iad 
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Senior Scholastic map ‘ 


Puerto Rico (half size of Massachusetts) has too many people, not enough land. 
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AMERICA’S 


Biggest Businessman 


His vast holdings include land, factories, 
shipping lines—but he’s being asked to sell 


MERICA’s wealthiest landlord owns 

one quarter of the nation’s land 
area. He also possesses buildings 
every state of the Union. Their t 
value adds up to billions of dollars. 
His varied holdings include factories, 
hospitals, hotels, railroads, shipping 
lines, power plants—even a coffee roast- 
ing mill. 

What's more, this landlord pays very 
little in local real estate taxes on any 
of his properties. 

The name of this tycoon? Uncle 
Sam, of course. 

How did Uncle Sam acquire all these 
holdings? 

Uncle Sam obtained title to the land 
as the American frontier was pushed 
westward. A century ago, the Federal 
Government owned three fourths of all 
the land in the country. Since then, 





however, great tracts have been given 
to pioneering homesteaders. Additional 
land ne were made to railroads and 
schools. 


Despite its large gifts of land, the 
Federal Government still owns 455,- 
000,000 acres of land in the United 
States. This territory equals the com- 
bined areas of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, New Jersey, Maryland, and 
the District of Columbia. 

Most of this land is located west of 
the Mississippi. In New York State, 
for example, the Federal Government 
controls about one per cent of the land 
area. But 84 per cent of Nevada and 
71 per cent of Utah belong to Uncle 
Sam 


Some of this land is owned by the 


at Washington, Mareh 27, 1953. Copyright 1988 United States News Publishing Corporation, 
Most of the land in these western states is owned by Uncle Sam. 





Bishop in St. Louis Star-Times 


How High Should the Tower Be? 


Government only because nobody else 
wants it. In Nevada, for instance, about 
70 per cent of the area belonging to 
the Federal Government is arid desert 
inhabited chiefly by lizards. 

Other millions of acres of publicly- 
owned land, however, are covered with 
tall trees and lush grass. Wild life 
abounds among the swift-flowing rivers 
and streams which run through these 
regions. These Government holdings 
are also rich in mineral resources. 


How Land Is Used 


What are the lands used for? Part 
of the area held by the Government has 
been set aside for national parks—such 
Yellowstone and Yosemite. Other sec- 
tions are set aside to conserve our 
forests and wild life. Soil conservation 
and water-power projects also account 
for some of the land holdings. In re- 
cent years, the Federal Government has 
purchased many millions of acres for 
military camps and atomic energy in- 
stallations. 

Land owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment is exempt from taxation. Be- 
cause of this immunity, California esti- 
mates it loses some $17,000,000 in real 
estate levies each year. 

Some states, in which the Federal 
Government has especially large tracts, 
have protested. They claim there is not 
sufficient land remaining on the tax 
rolls in their states to maintain ade- 
quate state aad local governments. Fre- 
quently the Government makes pay- 
ments to compensate for local tax 
losses. But it is claimed that these pay- 
ments are not large enough. 

Bills have been introduced in Con- 
gress to turn Federal lands back to 


~ (Continued on page 21) 





Reds Agree On Austria 


“Austria will be free. We will get 
our native soil back.” That was the 
joyous announcement made by Aus- 
trian Chancellor (prime minister) 
Julius Raab after a recent confer- 
ence with Soviet leaders in Moscow. 

After waiting for ten years, the 
long-suffering Austrians may soon 
regain their independence. 

Actually their troubles started in 
1938, when Nazi Germany annexed 
Austria. In 1943, during World War 
II, the Allies promised to re-establish 
a “free and independent Austria.” 

But this pledge is still to be ful- 
filled. After the liberation of Austria 
by the Allies in the spring of 1945, 
the country was divided into four 
zones and allotted for occupa- 


tion purposes to American, British, 
French, and Soviet forces. 
This was supposed to be a “tem- 


porary” arrangement, until the Big 
Fotr drew up an Austrian treaty. 

Nor was this to be, strictly speak- 
ing, a “peace treaty.” For the Allies 
had declared that Austria was to be 
considered a liberated, not a con- 
quered, country. Accordingly, the 
pact was to be “a treaty between the 
states,” or a “state treaty.” 

However, ten years after World 
War II ended Austria continued to 
be an occupied land—neither free 
nor ipdependent. 


TEN YEARS OF STALLING 


The reason? Soviet stalling. More 
than 260 meetings were held by the 
Big Four on an Austrian state treaty 
—with no agreement. Each time So- 
viet Russia raised new obstacles. 

Then, earlier this month, the So- 
viet government—in a surprise move 
—invited Austrian Chancellor Raab 
to come to Moscow for a “final” 
discussion of a state treaty. 

The conference lasted five days. 
On April 15, a joint Austrian-Soviet 
communique was issued. It an- 
nounced that an agreement had 
been reached by both countries on a 
treaty to end Austria’s occupation. 

The agreement has still to be ap- 
proved by the three Western Allies 
(the United States, Britain, and 


France). For this purpose, a Big Four 
conference will soon be held—prob- 
ably in Vienna, capital of Austria. 

To be sure, the Soviet leaders ex- 
acted a “ransom” from the Austrians 
for freeing their country. Here are 
the terms of the agreement: 


TERMS OF AGREEMENT 


(1) Austria promises not to join 
any military defense alliance, such 
as the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation (NATO). 

(2) Austria also promises not to 
allow her territory to be used for 
foreign (meaning American) bases. 

(3) Austria agrees to pay Soviet 
Russia reparations (compensation) 
totaling $150,000,000 worth of Aus- 
trian goods. (The Soviets had previ- 
ously demanded payment in cash 
dollars.) Technically, this, is a re- 
purchase by Austria of some 
300 Austrian industrial enterprises 
which the Russiaris had taken over. 

(4) Soviet Russia agrees that after 
the treaty takes effect, the occupying 
forces of the four powers in Austria 
shall be withdrawn “not later than 
December 31, 1955.” 

(5) Soviet Russia promises to re- 
turn to Austria the Austrian oil fields, 


which the Russians have been operat- 
ing for the last 10 years. In return, 
“Austria will give Russia crude oil for 
a time and amount to be agreed upon. 

(6) Soviet Russia will also return to 
Austria the Danube Shipping Com- 
pany, including docks and ships—at a 
price yet to be set. 

(7) Soviet Russia promises to re- 
lease Austrian prisoners of war and 
civilians, held in Soviet prison camps 
since World War II. 

The Austrians were jubilant. 
Though the price for freedom was 
stiff, they felt it was well worth it. 


REACTION TO AGREEMENT 


In the Western capitals, the reac- 
tion was more cautious. In Washing- 
ton, a State Department official said 
that “The Department finds the So- 
viet attitude encouraging.” In Paris, 
the French premier declared that 
“the main lines that have just been 
announced allow the hope that an 
accord can now be reached.” 

The reason for this caution was the 
belief among Western statesmen that 
the Soviet leaders had something up 
their sleeve. Why the sudden Soviet 
about-face on Austria after ten years 
of stalling? 

One explanation offered is that 
Russia’s real aim is to prevent the re- 
arming of West Germany. What the 
Soviet propagandists will be saying 





Wide World phote 


Return to Chitor 


Four centuries ago the invading 
Moguls made India part of their em- 
pire. When the fortress of Chitor, de- 
fended by spearmen, fell before cannon 
of the Moguls, more than 30,000, Hin- 
dus were massacred. Only the Gadia 
Lohar armorers escaped. They vowed 
never to sleep under a roof or on a bed 
until Chitor was reconquered. They be- 
came blacksmiths and lived as nomads. 

The Mogul empire collapsed. Rule of 
the British who followed Moguls ended. 
Descendants of Gadia Lohar (200,000) 
decided. oath had been fulfilled. 

This month the Gadia Lohar came 
home. Prime Minister Nehru led them 
to Chitor. “Brothers, come on,” cried 
Nehru. “Let us entcr our iort. What was 
once for 13 centuries yours is yours 
again from today onward.” 

Gadia Lohar presented Nehru with 
miniature bullock cart in photo. 
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to the Germans is: “You, too, can have 
a united and independent country— 
provided you (like the Austrians) 
promise to stay neutral in the East- 
West conflict.” 


Conference at Bandung 


The first Asian-African conference 
ever held opened in Bandung, Indo- 
nesia, on April 18. 


The 1,000-odd delegates came 
from 29 countries in the two conti- 
nents. They represented a total pop- 
ulation of 1,400,000,000—or more 
than half of all the world’s people. 

The countries represented 
from Libya (in North Africa) to Ja- 
pan (in Far East). They included two 
Red-dominated countries (Commu- 
nist China and Communist North 
Viet Nam); several nations allied 
with the West (Turkey, Thailand, 
Pakistan, and Philippines); and a 
number of “neutralist” countries 
(such as India, Burma, and Egypt). 

The delegates agreed on the fol- 
lowing items for discussion: (a) cul- 
tural cooperation; (b) economic co- 
dperation; (c) problems of dependent 
(ie., colonial) peoples; (d) human 
rights and self-determination (or self- 
government); and (e) promotion of 
world peace. 

Premier Ali Sastroamidjojo of In- 
donesia was elected chairman. 


Use Simple English 


That's the latest order to Govern- 
ment letter writers in a 47-page 
booklet, ‘Plain Letters,” put out by 
General Services Administration. 


Wordy, officialese language, some- 
times called “gobbledygook,” is not 
only confusing, but expensive, says 
the booklet. Among the words and 
phrases to be avoided in official let- 
ters: “finalize,” “ameliorate,” “facili- 
tate,” “initiate,” “inadvertency,” “at- 
tention is called,” “enclosed please 
find,” and “in compliance with your 
request.” As a substitute, the book- 
let recommends a “4-S” system: 
“Shortness, Simplicity, Strength, and 
Sincerity.” 

The booklet includes an example 
of gobbledygook: “... A thorough 
search of the records of this office in- 
dicates that you are correct in your 
assumption that no action has been 
taken on the application in question. 
Therefore, it would appear that due 
to an inadvertency, you were not in- 
formed that the application failed to 





FLYING CARPET is the Navy's name for 
its new one-man helicopter. This month 
the metal doughnut rose seven feet 
off the ground in its first test flight at 
Pale Alto, Cal. How does it work? Ro- 
tating fans inside doughnut. suck air 
from top tind blow it down. The craft 
rises. To steer, pilot shifts his weight. 


due an apology for our error in re- 
turning your application as we re- 
cently did. The fact is, your applica- 
tion had to go back to you for more 
information, but somehow it got into 
the mails without our letter telling 
you this.” 

As examples of good writing the 
booklet quoted letters by Abraham 
Lincoln, Thomas Jefferson, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Franklin Roose- 
velt. 


Surplus Property Waste 


The Federal Government is los- 
ing billions of dollars a year through 
inefficiency in handling its supplies. 
So said the Hoover Commission. 
®The Navy has stockpiled enough 
engine gears to last 128 years. 
>The Army has enough flashlight 
batteries for more than eight years. 
(And batteries lose their “life” after 
about a year.) 
>The Government has supplies 
worth $155,000,000,000 _ stored.....in 
warehouses throughout the world. 





(This figure does not include surplus 
farm products or stockpiles of stra- 
tegic materials.) 

These were some of the findings 
in the latest report of the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government. The 
commission is generally known as 
the Hoover Commission, because it 
is headed by former President 
Herbert Hoover. 

What's Behind It: How did 
this “mountainous accumulation” of 
property pile up? All too often the 
Government purchased too much of 
one particular item. It later sold this 
accumulation as surplus at a fraction 
of the original cost. Frequently one 
Govertiment agency bought from 
manufacturers supplies that were 
already surplus. in another agency. 

The chief offender was the Armed 
Forces. They account for nearly 99 
per cent of all goods bought and 
stocked by the Government. 

The commission recommended 
“reduced buying of new supplies, 
more efficient utilization of stock on 
hand, and more intelligent disposal 
methods.” It urged that $2,000,000,- 
000 worth of unneeded Government 
supplies be sold annually. The com- 
mission also asked that work be 


' speeded up on a Federal catalogue 


listing all property owned by the 
Government. This would give agen- 
cies a handy reference of supplies 
available from other agencies. 


Reds Cancel U.S. Visit 


The 11 Soviet editors of student 
publications have cancelled their 
proposed trip to the United States 
(see March 23 issue). 


The Red editors balked at being 
fingerprinted, as required by Ameri- 
can immigration laws. 

The State Department expressed 
its “regrets” about the cancellation. 
It was explained to the Soviet edi- 
tors that fingerprinting was required 
of all foreign visitors to the 
U.S.—regardless of nationality or po- 
litical persuasion. 

This, however, did not satisfy the 
Soviet Foreign Office. It informed 
the U.S. Embassy in Moscow that the 
Soviet student editors considered 
fingerprinting by the U.S. as being 
beneath their dignity. 

What's Behind It: In Washington, 
officials said that the incident con- 
firmed a belief they had held all 
along. Namely, that the Russians 











never had intended to visit the 
United States, but sought only to 
make propaganda capital. 
Meantime, there is speculation 
whether Moscow will also cancel the 
proposed visit of Soviet farm experts 
to Iowa to study corn-hog economy. 


School Segregation Aired 

The Supreme Court wound up 
hearings on how to end segregation 
in the public schools. A decision is 
expected before the court recesses 
in late May. 


Last May 17, the Supreme Court 
ruled unanimously that segregation 
of white and Negro students in the 
public schools was unconstitutional. 
The court, however, did not set any 
deadline for abolishing segregation. 
Nor did it spell out in detail the 
measures by which integration 
should be accomplished. It prom- 
ised to hold hearings later to con- 
sider these questions. 

The hearings were delayed for 
more than six months by a vacancy 
on the court. The vacancy was cre- 
ated by the death of Justice Robert 
J. Jackson last October. After John 
Marshall Harlan was confirmed by 
the Senate in March to fill the va- 
cancy, the court held its hearings. 

All interested parties were given 
the opportunity to express their 
opinions on the matter. These were 
the major viewpoints: 

The. National Association for 
-the Advancement of Colored People 
asked the court to end segregation 
by the coming September, or by 
September 1956 at the latest. The 
N.A.A.C.P. had led the fight against 
school segregation. 

»The border states argued that 
they were already successfully in- 
tegrating their schools. They asked 
that state and local officials be al- 
lowed to finish the job. Arkansas 
suggested that Congress penalize 
areas that refuse to let Negroes at- 
tend schools with white students. 
>The Deep South states said that 
an immediate deadline could lead to 
violence. They asked that the matter 
be left with local courts, who would 
be given broad powers to work out 
the problem. Some insisted that the 
South would work out a solution for 
itself if given time enough. At least 
four states (Georgia, South Carolina, 
Mississippi, -and Louisiana) went 
much further. They seemed deter- 
mined to abolish their entire public 


school system if necessary, to pre- 
vent white and Negro students from 
attending the same schools. 

>The Eisenhower Administration, 
through the U.S. Solicitor General, 
urged a “middle course.” The Ad- 
ministration favored school integra- 
tion but opposed an immediate 
deadline. It suggested the question 
be referred to lower courts with in- 
structions to epd segregation as soon 
as possible. 


in Brief 


British Election. Britain will go to the 
polls on May 26. The decision was 
made by the new prime minister, Sir 
Anthony Eden. The people will elect a 
new Parliament. The party winning a 
majority of seats in the Parliament will 
form the next government. (See article 
on Churchill in last week's issue.) 


Johnson Bicentennial. It is just 200 years 
since the first dictionary of the English 
language appeared. It was compiled 
and written by Dr. Samuel Johnson, the 
noted writer, critic, and conversational- 
ist of eighteenth century Britain. (Sam- 
ple definition: network—“anything reti- 
culated or decussated, at equal dis- 
tances, with interstices between the 
intersections.”) Yale University held a 
“birthday party” and displayed rare 
Johnsonian documents, including page 
proofs of the original dictionary, in 
its library. 

Polio Progress. President Eisenhower 
directed that information on Salk vac- 


Wide World photo 
SMOG HELMET--Young lady inside hel- 
met is volunteer guinea pig at Stan- 
ford Research Institute of California. 
Studies are being made to learn causes 
and cure of smog, which has plagued 
Les Angeles. The helmet is pumped full 
of smog. Then its effects are studied. 
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cine be made available to all nations— 
including Iron Curtain countries. 
>The National Institute for Infantile 
Paralysis announced that the third (or 
“booster” shot) would be delayed for 
seven months after the first two shots. 
This would stretch available supplies 
to immunize still more children. 

>Dr. Salk has no patent on the vaccine 
and will not benefit from any royalties. 
But a move was on in Congress to have 
a gold medal struck in his honor. 

»Dr. John F. Enders, winner of the 
1954 Nobel Prize in medicine called 
Dr. Salk a “genius.” Dr. Enders and two 
associates won the Nobel award for 
growing the polio virus in a test tube. 
Their research ensured a large supply 
of vaccine for Dr. Salk’s research. 
Dr. Salk’s next goal: To make the 
vaccine 100 per cent effective for 
guaranteeing lifetime immunity. 


Jet Swimmer, Sylvia Ruuska, a 12-year- 
old Oakland, Calif., school girl, set twe 
new American records in a Honolulu, 
Hawaii, swimming meet. Sylvia swam 
the 100-yard breast stroke in 1:21.3 
(beating her old mark of 1:25.2) and 
the 100-yard butterfly in 1:13.7. 


Sissies. New York State conservation 
authorities find that hatchery-born 
trout and farm-bred pheasants—used to 
being pampered—can’t cope with life 
when they {nally meet it in the raw. 
About half of the trout die because 
they can’t adjust to natural water, which 
contains less oxygen than that in the 
hatcheries. Many pheasants die either 
because they don’t know how to forage 
for food or because they don’t realize 
the dangers from foxes and hawks. Au- 
thorities are now working out plans to 
toughen-up their trout and pheasants. 


High Cost of War. According to As- 
sistant Defense Secretary H. Struve 
Hensel, the Korean War cost the United 
States about $18,000,000,000. This fig- 
ure does not include servicemen’s pay. 
World War IT has already cost the U.S. 
more than $350,000,000,000. Its even- 
tual cost—when all veterans’ claims have 
been paid—will be about $1,400,000,- 
000,000. World War I cost the U.S. 
nearly $28,000,000,000. 


Quick eZ 
ON THE ~ NEWS 


1. Identify: (a) Samuel Johnson; (b) 
Julius Raab; (c) Sir Anthony Eden. 

2. Austria was (a) a conquered coun- 
try; (b) a liberated country; (c) a vie- 
torious country. (Underline one.) 

8. Representatives of 29 countries 
gathered at in Indo- 
nesia for the _* confer- 
ence. (Fill in blanks.) 











A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue 


1. AMERICA’S BIGGEST BUSINESS- 
MAN 

A. Fact or Opinion 
On the line to the left of each of 

the following statements, place an “F” 

if it is a fact, or an “O” if it .s an 

opinion. 

__1. Land owned by the Federal 
Government is exempt from tax- 
ation. 

. The Federal Government is the 
largest landowner in the United 
States. 

. Private enterprise should he 
allowed to use Federal land 
more freely. 

. Local pressure groups would be 
more likely to secure advantages 
from the states. 

. Most of the Federal landhold- 
ings lie west of the Mississippi 
River. 


B. Multiple Choice 

On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 


__a. The Federal Government owns 
more than half of the land in 
each of the following states, 
except 
1. Idaho 3. Nevada 
2. New York 4. Utah 


. The Federal Government is a 
major property holder in all of 
the following fields, except 
1. national parks 
2. power projects 
3. atomic energy 
4. steel and rubber tire manu- 

facture 

. Synthetic rubber plants were 
constructed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment during the period 
1. 1914-1918 3. 1941-1945 
2. 1931-1939 4. 1946-1954 

. An argument used by groups 
critical of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s holding of property is 
that 
1. post offices should be turned 

over to private enterprise 


2. no property should be owned _ 


by the Federal Government 

$. the Federal Government 
owns so much land that there 
is nothing left for private 
enterprise — 





4. freer use of Federal land by 
private enterprise would ben- 
efit all 

. An argument used by groups 
which defend the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s holdings of property 
is that 

.1. such property, particularly 
public land, must be pro- 
tected from private interests 
that might exploit it ruth- 
lessly 
. too much land is being held 
by private enterprise 
. Federal land holding is not 
worth arguing about 
. private enterprise has had its 
chance to develop the land 
but failed to take advantage 
of it 


il. PUERTO RICO 
A. Chronology 

Using the numbers 1-4 arrange each 
of the following events in the order 
in which they occurred. 
__a. Purchase of Puerto Rico by U. S. 
__b. Establishment of Puerto Rico as 
a free commonwealth 
Discovery of Puerto Rico by 
Columbus 
Start of the Spanish-American 
War 


B. Multiple Choice 
__a. Puerto Rico is about the size of 
1. Texas 


— * 
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$. one-half of Massachusetts 
4. California 
. The population of Puerto Rico 


is about 
1. 1,000,000 8. 10,000,000 
2. 2,300,000 4. 64,000,000 
. The most important crop in 
Puerto Rico is 
8. corn 
4. tobacco 
. The population of Puerto Rico is 
1. decreasing 
2. the same as ten years ago 
3. increasing slightly 
4. increasing rapidly 
. Under their constitution, Puerto 
Ricans have all of the following 
rights, except the right to 
1. elect a governor 
2. elect their own legislature 
3. make laws 
4. conduct foreign affairs 


ill, READING A CHART 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the chart on which to base a 
conclusion. 


__1. In 1954 U. S. merchandise ex- 

ports were greater than imports. 
__2. In 1950 U. S. merchandise im- 
= were about 9 billion dol- 
__3. In each of the years covered by 
the chart U. S. merchandise im- 
ports were greater than exports. 
U. S. imports increased as soon 
as foreign production recovered 
from World War II. 


‘aac 


IV. MAP INTERPRETATION 

Open your magazines*to the map 
on page 9. On the line to the left of 
each of the following questions write 
the answer. 


1, What means of 
transportation is used in the area along 
the coast of Puerto Rico? 

2. Between what 
degrees of longitude is San Juan 
located? 








$8. What is Puerto 
Rico’s principal topographic feature? 
4. How many miles 
wide is Puerto Rico from west to east? 
5. At what parallel 
of latitude is southern Puerto Rico? 
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By KARL HARSHBARGER 


HE storm broke away slowly, leav- 
ing a few low gray clouds and a 
damp fresh air that welled from the 
thick foliage. On the highway, the 
transcontinental Diesels pulled into the 
night. 

Del edged among the men. Some 
weeks ago, out of boredom, they set 
up a game of horseshoes, and now, 
under the single illumination of the 
yard light, pairs of men took careful 
steps and threw. Red cigarettes jiggled 
and rested in the darkness. An occa- 
sional match glowed yellow, showing 
tired, unshaven faces. Del watched 
this. The gray labor camp stood against 
the high broken sphere of clear stars. 
The impact of the horseshoes sloughed 
into the night. 

Del moved along—into the barracks. 
He twisted the light bulb on above him 
and rested his head on the drab green 
upper bunk. A Mexican boy ran his 
fingers across guitar strings, tuning 
them. 

A man said, “Going to bed, Del?” 

Del turned slowly. “Reckon not.” 

He opened his foot locker, found the 
magazine he'd brought from home, and 
slipped down into the bunk quilt. He 
tried to read. A mosquito whined and 
bounced on the screen above his head. 
He let the magazine drop to the floor. 

“Got some stamps?” asked the man. 

The man writing the letter and Del 
and the Mexican boy were the only 
ones in the barrack. Del found some 
stamps in his foot locker, crossed the 
aisle, and gave them to the man and 
leaned on the window sill above the 
man’s bunk. 

“I don’t know,” said Del. He slid his 
chin across his elbows. “I don’t know,” 
he said blankly. “Read a good story 
this afternoon.” 

“Good,” the man said. ; 

“It was good. Seemed kind of the 
same though. Just did.” 

The man said. “Guess they end 
pretty much the same.” 

“This was a good one, though. I 
don’t know. Up here something goes 
wrong. A fellow lies around all day and 
most of the night when we don’t go 
out, and there ain’t nothing to do: but 
read. And it gets so even the good 
ones ain’t good.” 

“Yeah,” said the man. 

Beyond the window the hill down 
to the cannery merged into hundreds 
of winking fireflies. 

Del: said, “It’s summer out.” He 
pressed closer to the screen. “Some- 
thing about the air. Gets this way every 
summer. Always like this back home.” 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
from The Atlantic. Copyright, 1953, by 
The Atlantic Monthly Company. 


Every night he watched the Diesels 


and wondered where they were going 


“Like what?” the man asked. 

“I remember on the farm like this in 
the evening. Nothing to do in the 
evening. Plow corn or pitch hay—dirty 
and hot all day long—always worked, 
but nothing to do in the evening. 
Everything quiet. Most usually walked 
somewhere. Always warm. Usually 
walked alone. Any place I cared to. 
Most often walked past the river. There 
was a bluff where I sat above the high- 
way and watched the Diesels go by. 
After work almost every day I'd go 
down to the hill to watch the Diesels 
and wonder where they were going 
and I wanted to ride with ‘em. I want- 
ed to ride em any place they happened 
to be going. All day in the fields I'd 
think about going somewhere away. At 
night I'd go down and watch ’em. And 
sometimes I thought my heart was go- 
ing away with them.” 

“Where'd you live?” asked the man 
softly. 

“Some nights I'd get out behind the 
barn on the haystack. I used to get out 
there and lie on my back and watch 
the nighthawks ride in over the hills. 
You've seen ‘em, haven't you?” 

“I seen ‘em.” 

“I lay on the haystack and looked 
out across the fields and seen hundreds 
of ‘em, right up to the horizon, rising 
and falling like black specks. Hundreds 
of them, and each one the most beauti- 
ful flying thing you ever saw. Rising 
and dipping right above you, and 
skimming the ground. Sometimes I'd 
pick out one to watch. Sometimes I'd 
blur my eyes and watch them all.” 


“Never thought of ‘em that way,” 


said the man. 

Del stared out past the screen. 

“Guess that’s a nice way to look at 
‘em, though,” the man said. “I'll write 
my wife that.” 

The Mexican boy strummed and 
modulated long chords on the guitar. 


The-man said, “You married, kid?” 

“No,” said Del. 

“How old are you, boy?” 

“Eighteen,” said Del. 

“Oh,” said the man. 

“No, I never even thought about it. 
Getting married. Weren't any girls. Not 
where I come from. We never had any 
girls much at all. We worked all day 
and were out far from any place. That's 
what I mean, walking alone and lying 
on the haystack.” 

“Never lived on a farm,” the man 
said. 

“Reckon you don’t understand. You 
lived where there were plenty of girls. 
Lots to pick from. Things to do. You 
always had lots of things to do. That’s 
the way you had it.” 

Del watched the fireflies position the 
night and slowly lost himself. “Me. 
We lived on a farm. Away from the 
cities. We worked all day, and night 
made more difference than it does 
other places, and the few things you 
did propped you up inside. When any- 
thing good happened you were like a 
king and you never forgot being one 
and on nights like tonight, when the 
air’s the same, I remember being one. 
Like having something better than 
anything else happening to you. 

“And one summer only it was like 
that. She was the only girl that ever 
lived around us, and she only lived 
there a summer. She wasn’t pretty, not 
what the other fellows call pretty. Her 
name was Eva. Eva Brown. All we 
ever did was walked. But all day in 
the fields I couldn’t do nothing but 
think about her, and I'd get chores 
done soon as possible, and then, like 
a king, I'd walk easy-like over to her 
farm while the nighthawks were play- 
ing, and she'd come out and we'd walk 
wherever we happened to go that made 
it good; sometimes a ‘wood bridge; 

(Continued on page 19) 











BOY dates GIRL 


“¢‘ OSH, Mom, do I have to?” Re- 

member not too long ago, when 
that question seemed to pop up 
every ten minutes? "Way back then, 
what Mom wanted you to do and 
what you wanted to do always 
seemed to clash. Your life seemed 
all too full of the things someone else 
told you to do. 

Now you've learned for yourself 
that there are certain obligations in- 
volved in this business of living. You 
know without being told that things 
like making your bed and doing 
your homework and _ baby-sitting 
with your little brother are neces- 
sary evils. 

Even so, there are times when you 
feel like balking. Even now, obliga- 
tions are often a sore subject around 
your house. Let’s talk about some of 
those more irksome responsibilities. 


Q. A girl cousin my own age is 
coming to spend several weeks at our 
house when school’s over. Do I have to 
date her myself, or get dates for her, 
the whole time she’s here? 


A. Too bad, but you do have a cer- 
tain responsibility to Cousin Margie— 
particularly if you're the only person in 
the house who’s her age. Your parents 
have a right to expect you to take some 
of the burden off their shoulders. How- 
ever, you're not obligated to date Margie 
yourself—and certainly not every night! 
You aren’t even expected to keep her 
entertained every night. In fact, if she’s 
a thoughtful guest, shell solve your 

i a by saying now and then, “I 
think I'll be lazy and read all evening,” 
or “Don’t worry about me, Tom. I've 
dozens of letters to write.” Once you're 
convinced she really means it, you 
needn't feel guilty about going your 
own way for one evening. 

One good way to insure Margie’s so- 
cial calendar and your own independ- 
ence is to give a party for her soon after 
she arrives. If she’s attractive and nice 
to know, your troubles will probably be 
over—all your buddies will be “whirling” 
her until her head spins! But even if 
she isn’t exactly a doll, you should be 
able to come to some sort of “gentle- 
men’s agreement” with your friends, to 
keep Margie busy at least part of the 
time. 


It isn’t necessary to keep her busy 
every minute—but it is important to keep 
her happy. Make her feel that you're 
glad to: have her. Treat her like a guest, 
not liké an unwieldy piece of furniture. 
Spend some time talking with her. Once 
you've given her a chance, you might 
find she’s good company at a mcvie 
now and then! 


Q. I had agreed to attend all our 
graduation activities (prom, class day, 
etc.) with Bob. However, we've broken 
up since ave made those dates. Am I 
still obligated to go with him? If not, 
should I break the dates, or wait for 
him to do it? 


A. A word to the wise should be suf- 
ficient—so remember riot to make dates 
that far in advance ever again! Over- 
estimating the length of a twosome 
happens to everybody at least once, so 
don’t feel that you’ve committed the 
unpardonable sin. But do give a thought 
to the most tactful way to work things 
out. 

Normally, finding out things via the 
grapevine isn’t a good idea, but in this 
case, it might save both you and Bob 
some needless embarrassment. Ask a 
mutual friend to sound Bob out about 
his plans for graduation weekend. Prob- 
ably he won't hold you to those long- 
ago promises, particularly if you're both 
involved with someone else now. Quite 
possibly, he’s just as much in a quan- 
eee ee ee eas bow ee 


However, if Mutual Friend tells you 
that Bob's still planning to carry 
through, common courtesy impels you 
to hold up your end of the bargain. 
Maybe Bob feels that, even though you 
aren’t steadies any more, he’d still rather 
share these important occasions with 
soraeone he knows really well, as he 
does you. In that case, he’s compliment- 
irfg you, and you'd be rude to refuse 
him 


If you and Bob do turn out to be 
“prom mates,” be a good sport about it. 
Maybe the glow did wear off long ago. 
‘But if you liked him well enough to go 
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- om Service, Inc 
“How embarrassing! Why didn’t | tell 
him | couldn’t go to the dance be- 
fore he said he couldn't take me?” 


steady with him once upon a time, you 
shouldn’t be too miserable with him to 
be gracious on the last big occasion of 
your high school life. 


Q. How can I tell my parents that I 
don't want to go away to college next 
year? They're expecting to send me, 
but I’ve decided to stay home and get 
a job. 


A. Let’s hope you've thought out all 
the pros and cons long ago, before you 
made this important decision. But, even 
so, perhaps you should consider a com- 
promise between your parents’ view- 
point and yours. 

Tell your parents that you're dubious 
about college. Give them your reasons 
for wanting to stay home and work. 
And as you talk, be honest—are you 
sure these reasons will seem as valid a 
year from now as they do today? Natu- 
rally, the immediate advantages of stay- 
ing at home seem greater. You'll be 
making money, not spending it. You'll 
be already settled in friendships long 
established. You'll be having the fun of 
free evenings and an independent bank 
account. But how about all the years to 
come, when your college-graduate 
friends are making more money, en- 
joying more interesting, challenging 
jobs, moving ahead and perhaps leaving 
you far behind? 

After more thought, perhaps you'll 
agree to just one year of college. Not 
only will you gain a great deal jn that 
one year of college life—you'll also have 
a basis for comparison. Your decision at 
the end of that year will come as a re- 
sult of honest trial-and-error. And who 
knows? You just might be convinced 
that you were wrong, ‘way back last 


year. 











. ar! that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters co’. wy, a regular feature, is open 
to opia.>. on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


The School Problem 
Dear Editor: 

The opinions expressed by high 
school students all over the nation have 
been very interesting. I would like to 
express an opinion of my own. 

The school system in the U. S. has 
become a serious obstacle to the effec- 
tive teaching of our children. Schools 
have become overcrowded in many 


localities with lack of classroom space 
and sufficient teachers. 

I think that in order for the U. S. 
to solve the school problem, interest 
must be stirred up among high school 
students with regard to going into the 


teaching profession. There must also be 
a fair scale of wages and _ benefits 
offered to stir up this interest. There 
must be money appropriated for the 
building of schools. With these factors 
I am confident that the United States 
will solve its problem. 

I am sincerely grateful for my educa- 
tion and would like to see other chil- 
dren receive the benefits that I have 
obtained from my 12 years in elemen- 
tary and high school. 

I would like to extend my congratu- 
lations to you for the splendid articles 
you print in your magazine. I remain 
your constant and appreciative reader. 

Thomas 
Richwood High School 
Richwood, W. Va. 


For Lower Tariffs 
Dear Editor: 

I would like to offer my reaction to 
the pro and con discussion on tariff 
cuts in the February 9 issue. I think 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
should be extended for three more 
years. The tariff should be lower, be- 
cause then the prices of goods in the 
U. S. would have to go down to meet 
the foreign competition. ‘The value of 
the dollar would go up and it would 
take less money to buy goods. Even if 
the workers. were paid less they could 
buy more than when the dollar was 
worth 52 cents. 

Joe Hobart 


Milby High School _ 51. 


Houston, Texas 


““KNOW YOUR STATES” 


By Joan Kloehn, Notre Dame High School, San Francisco, Calif. 
*Starred words refer to states. 
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. Northeasternmost state. 
. To begin; commence. 
. State founded by Mormons. 
. Notary Public (abbr.). 
. Dried juice obtained from leaves, 
used as drug. 
. Male descendant. 
. Boy’s name. 
. Loose; weak; not adhering to stand- 
ards, 
. Contraction of “I am.” 
. Sunflower state. 
. District Attorney (abbr.). 
22. Preposition meaning towards. 
. Only state allowing 18-year-olds to 
vote (abbr.). 
. Infectious disease of lungs (abbr.). 
. Feminine form.of “him.” 
. Indefinite article. 
. That. which we breathe; atmosphere. 
. Anger; wrath. 
. State named after all the Indian 
tribes living there (abbr.). 
. First state to grant religious tol- 
erance. 
. Advertisement (abbr.). 
. To be afraid of. 
. Bachelor of Arts (abbr.). 
. One of the borders of the mouth. 
. Baked mixture of flour, sugar, eggs, 
etc. 
. North Carolina is nicknamed the 
- Heel” state. 
. State known as the “land where the 
49. Second note of musical scale. 
*50. State nicknamed “Buckeye state.” 
An enclosing border for pictures. 
52. Hard, rigid covering of an animal. 


. The U. S. President's 


. I am, you 

38. Girl’s name. 
. French stylist. 
. Security given for the reappearance 


. Harmony or melody pleasing to the ear. 
2. Smallest particle of matter. 
3. Gaelic form of John. 

. State in which Daniel Webster was 


born (abbr.). 


. Tantalum (abbr.). 

. The whole, or total, of a substance. 

. Another word for street. 

. The “Lone Star” state. 

. Small Nubian harp. 

. Site of a battle fought in Korea; also, 


chief Korean port. 


. State founded by William Penn (abbr.). 
. State at mouth of Mississippi (abbr.). 
. Republic of which Syngman Rhee is 


president. 


20. A blot, tarnish, or spot that will not 


come out. 
of office 
is four years. 


25. To confine or make fast with a cord 


or band. 


26. A greeting. 
29. Road (abbr.). 
. State in which gold was first discov- 


ered (abbr.). 


. Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


(abbr.). 


35. Period of 365 days, or 52 weeks. 
36. A large body of fresh water sur- 


rounded by land. 
, he is. 


of a prisoner in order to secure his 
release. 


. Public Works Administration (abbr.). 
. Definite article. 

. Before noon (abbr.). 

. Exclamation of wonder, pain, or 


anxiety. 








Duke Snider, star centerfielder of the 
lyn Dodgers, shows Gerald Levis, 


HEN I’m asked how to get started 
in baseball, I can speak from ex- 
perience in saying that it helps a lot to 
have a father who is a rabid fan. My 
dad, Ward Snider, played semi-pro 
baseball and he began to teach me how 
to play the game at an early age. I ab- 
sorbed his enthusiasm and love for the 
game and it has always stayed with me. 
At the age of 10, I played on my 
first organized team in a playground 
league and I have been playing ever 
since. I think the California climate 
had something to do with my develop- 
ment because you can play baseball 
every month of the year in my native 
state, and naturally the more you prac- 
tice and play, the better you can 
velop your ability. : 

However, there are many fine play- 
ers from the colder climates. So don't 
be discouraged if you don’t live in Cali- 
fornia, There are dozens of exercises 
and other games you can play to de- 
velop the mu.«/es, coordination, stami- 
na and the other things you need to 
be a baseball player. 

You can play catch in gymnasiums, 
hit balls off batting tees in a basement 
or garage or against a barn or chicken 
wire fence, and you can practice run- 
ning almost anywhere. Living where 
you don’t have a California climate 
simply means that you have to work 
harder to develop. 

One thing I discovered when I 
signed up with the Brooklyn Dodgers’ 
organization in 1944 was that I still 
had plenty to learn about the game. 
And I am still learning. I'd never been 
away from home when I reported to 
Newport News, Virginia, in the Pied- 
mont League and even a tour of duty in 

Reprinted from February, 1955, issue of 


Little Leaguer, official publication of Little 
League Baseball. 


Practice Right, 


Play Right! 


By DUKE SNIDER 
Star of the Brooklyn Dodgers 


the Army didn’t get me used to the pro- 
fessional baseball routine. 

However, I was growing stronger 
and I happened to hit a home run 
while playing for Fort Worth in August 
of 1946 which may have changed the 
course of my career. Mr. Branch Rick- 
ey was on one of his flying tours, look- 
ing over the players on the Dodger 
farm clubs, when I slammed the ball 
over the centerfield fence. Despite the 
fact that I had hit only five home runs 
during the season and was batting only 
.250, hé made up his mind that he was 
going to make a big leaguer out of me. 

I reported for spring training with 
the Dodgers the following spring, and 
was given many hours of instruction 
by the fine staff of coaches on the 
Brooklyn payroll. I looked at hundreds 
of pitches thrown by the automatic 
pitching machine, and took extra bat- 
ting practice with coaches, doing the 
pitching-an hour before the other play- 
ers every morning. George 
Sisler and others worked with me on 
learning the strike zone. 


A Player Must Relax 

Despite all of this practice, I was 
over-anxious at the plate. In fact, one 
of my biggest problems always has 
been to relax. If I don’t think about it, 
I sometimes swing too hard. After 
years of practice, I had to learn to 
wait on the breaking pitches thrown 
by left-handers and to hit them to the 
opposite field. ° 

This meant extra morning batting 
practice at Ebbets Field with left- 
handers pitching to me and George 
Sisler offering suggestions. After a week 
of extra practice, I recall facing Ken 
Raffensberger of the Cincinnati Red- 
legs. He had a wicked assortment of 
curves and had given me a lot of 
trouble, but I waited on a slow curve 
and hit it to the opposite field (left 
field stands) for a home run. 

Even now there are times when left- 
handers give me trouble, and I find 
that one of the best remedies is to bunt 
myself out of a slump. I generally use 
the push bunt toward third base. This 
enables me to follow the ball right« 
down to my bat and to relax 

When I bunt once or twice, I 





the infielders will move in to protect 
against my bunting again. This helps 
me get more base hits when I'm hit- 
ting away because playing deep helps 
infielders to get in front of ground balls 
they can’t reach when playing shallow 
or in their normal positions. 

On defense, it has been my experi- 
ence that five hits drop in front of you 
to one which goes over your head. 
Thus, it makes sense to play a shallow 
outfield and be in position to catch 
short fly balls. With practice, it isn’t 
too difficult to turn your back to catch 
the occasional long ball. 

Start out by having some one lob 
the ball over your head so that you 
can run back and catch it. Then, gradu- 
ally increase the distance. When you 
can catch thrown balls regularly, get 
someone to bat them to you. 

Again, when you get so that you can 
catch them most of the time, ask the 
fungo-hitter to keep you guessing as to 
which side of you he’s going to hit the 
ball and how far. This is the kind of 
practice you need to be ready for game 
situations. 

To get a good jump on the ball, I 
find that I must always be “on my 
toes” as the ball is pitched. If the ball 
is hit over my head to my right, I take 
a short step in that direction with my 
right foot, as I pivot on the ball of my 
left foot. And then I take a long stride 
with my left foot as I shift into top 
speed. The foot action is just the op- 
posite on balls overhead to the left. 

On balls hit in front of me, to the 
left, I start with a crossover step with 
my right foot. If the ball is hit to my 
right, I start with a crossover step with 
my left foot. 

Keeping physically fit is essential to 
an athlete, and { do a lot of walking 
and golfing during the winter months 
to keep my legs in shape. 

I feel that Little Leaguers can profit 
by my experience and I'm sure that 
they can improve with practice. Base- 
ball practice is fun, so there isn’t any 
good reason for not doing it. 

I expect to give my son, Kevin, plenty 
of practice as he grows up to become a 
Little Leaguer. I know it will help him 
build a strong body and become a 


ly. 
. better player. 








Del 


(Continued from page 15) 


sometimes a grove of trees or a hollow; 
and sometimes we'd go down past the 
river together and watch the Diesels go 
nto the night. 

“Every night we did that. And every 
‘ight I came home feeling like I'd 
never felt before—all rich and fine in- 
side. Sometimes, after she left, when 
the air was like it is tonight, I'd go 
back to the places we’d been. Can you 
imagine what that did to me then? Can 
you imagine what it does to me now, 
remembering it?” 

“Where's home, kid?” 

“Stanton.” 

“East of here?” 

Del nodded. 

“Poor country. I seen it,” the man 
said. “Been there long, kid?” 

“All my life there.” - 

“No way to spend a life.” 

“Hear ‘em?” asked Del. 

“Hear what?” 

“The Diesels. Out alone on the high- 
way. Where d’ya suppose they're go- 
ing?” 

“T don’t know,” the man said. 

“Listen to ‘em. Hear ‘em. Wonder 
where they’re going?” 

“Chicago. Denver. West Coast.” 

“I like to hear ’em,” Del said. 

The man got up from his bunk. 
“Mail’s going out soon. Better give ‘em 
my letter,” 

“All right,” said Del. 

“Good night, Del,” the man said 
softly. 

Del picked his coat off his bunk and 
opened the barrack door. He stepped 
out and down the gravel path that led 
to the creek and the tunnel under the 
railway track. The warm summer air 
ruffled inside his clothing. The muffled 
guitar chords gave way to the’ steady 
pulsing of crickets. In the tunnel the 
air had a rancid smell and the metallic 
croak of the frogs echoed on the damp 
walls, 

The cannery stood harshly in the 
tall blank batteries of lights. Trucks 
waited in a double line while the con- 
veyor belt, riding on a high long steel 
trestle, carried waste corn fodder that 
fell loosely into the open truck beds. 
Del walked past the truck drivers 
squatting on the ground and found a 
place by the tool shed to sit unnoticed. 

The machinery whined and spewed 
and each unit clicked gravely as it 
slowed and stopped. The cannery had 
run through what little corn had been 
picked in the afternoon and was shut- 
ting down until tomorrow. Already, in 
the receiving end, clean-up men in 
black rubber slicker suits swept waste 
before their fire hoses. Del watched 
the many catwalks and the T-shirted 
men and large aproned women who 





Jed ovit-Celqihejelt-Merctuelee 
Kenny Bush, says... 


“Wilson 
is always in 
the Phillies’ 
starting line-up” 


“A team really has to hustle to 
finish in the first division. These 
Phillies are a great example of 
that. They never miss a trick that 
might squeeze out a win! Big 
thing I’ve noticed is the aumber 
of "em using Wilson gloves. 
The way these Whiz Kids 
work at the game, Wilson 
must be best.” 


For official play from the Little Leagues up 
through the Big Leagues 


Ted Williams Major League Model 
Endorsed by the great Boston Red Sox 
outfielder . . . adjustable leather-laced 
palm gives wider pocket area, while 
curved streamlined fingers add “cup” 
to glove, shorten break-in time. Grip- 
Tite pocket is grease-set. 


Sammy White Model 

Here’s the mitt the Boston Red Sox’ 
fiery backstop uses. Features “‘Snap- 
Action’”’ control of its deep, grease-set 
pocket to help you pick off any type of 
pitch easily. 


Official League Balls 
All quality Wilson 
baseballs have cushion 
cork centers—anchored 
and balanced winding 
for better shape, longer 
wear. Coversare white, 
alum-tanned horsehide. 


Wilson gloves, mitts, and baseballs are available 


in a wide range of prices. See them wherever 
W * sporting goods are sold. 
. . » world’s largest manufacturer of sports equipment 


WISON SPORTING GOODS CO, Chicago + Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 other principal cities 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., inc.) 











1954-55 


Conducted through Scholastic Magazines 


1st PRIZE—$35 
JO ANNE HUDSPETH 


101 Kent Terrace, Charlottesville, Va. 


2nd PRIZE—$25 


NANCY STERMITZ 
413 Dearborn, Helena, Montane 


3 WINNERS 4th PRIZE—$10 each 


CYNTHIA BOUWENS 
1243 Parkview, Lansing 12, Mich, 


LARRY QUITEMAN 
154 Herzl St., Brooklyn 12, N. Y. 
ARLENA ANDIS 
Elnora, Indiana 


5 WINNERS 5th PRIZE—$5 each 


RAYLENE UBERMAN 


5305 Patterson Drive, Fort Worth, Tex. 


JAMES W. DEESE 
1163 John Street, Greenville, Mississippi 


CAROLE METACARPA 
87 Sumner Avenue, Staten Island 14, N. Y. 


Planters 


LIMERICK 
CONTEST WINNERS 


3rd PRIZE—$15 


BOBBY KLINE 
418 East Street, Grinnell, lowe 
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mR PEANUT 


RUTHIE TRAFFORD 
General Delivery, Paw Paw, Michigan 
JOHN DARROW 
1407 $ H, Elwood, Indiana 


20 WINNERS 6th PRIZE—$1 each 


PHYLLIS ERNST 
225 W. Hillerest Ave., Dayton 5, Ohie 


PATRICIA DARLING 
109 North 7th Avenue, Marshalltown, lewa 
MARION JANELL RANKIN 
R. R. #1, Mountain Grove, M 





ANTONETTA BASILE 
139 Dickinson St., Springfield 8, Mass. 


LOU REH 
381 Ontario St., Wilson, N. Y. 


JUDY SALEY 
908 Copeland Ave., LaCrosse,Wisconsin 


DOUGLAS HUBER 
5142 Bedford Avenve, Omaha, Nebraska 


NADA LOIS LOGAN 
5519 Hyde Park Bivd., Chicage 37, Hl. 


MARILYN VEAZEY 
Placid, Texes 


COLLEEN KAY KENNEDY 
Box 192, Reseay, Minnesota 





PLANTERS PEANUTS Planters Nut & ppecaiate Ge 


DORIS CALDWELL 
MARY K. YERKES 
Maple Avenve, Davisville, Pa. 


HENRY WANDER 
1571 Sterling Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HAVA KANE 
55 Foxcroft Rd., West Hartford 7, Conn. 
CAROL JEAN SHAFFER 
Box 101, Cortland, Illinois 
KATE DOOLEY 


Route 1, Jerusalem, Ohio 


Box 416, Fairlee, Vermont 


ALLEGOS 
Rovte 1, Box 14, Les Lunas, New Mexico 


MARY JUNE 
1116 Cruiser St., Lovisville 5, Ky. 


RICKY ROSENBERG 
168 Nelson Ave., Harrisen, N. Y. 


MAXINE MURRAY 
3145 Bast 6th Ave., P. O. Box 1544, Durange, Colo. 











descended to find their lunch pails, talk 
pleasantly, collect in small groups, and 
fade through the company gate. 

Del sat and waited. One by one the 

batteries -of lights dimmed and 
blacked. The last truck, carrying half a 
load, crawled from the conveyer belt. 
Long after the truck rumbled out of 
earshot, Del waited, still, as if dead, 
listening to-the small sounds, the queer 
corner sounds issuing from the cannery. 
Then silently, leaving the tool shed, 
Del stole past the wood pump house, 
past quality control, past the scales, 
around by the warehouse docks, and 
there, powerfully, like a great cat wait- 
ing weirdly in the darkness, stood a 
Diesel tractor and trailer. Dimly Del 
made out the words—“Pittsburgh-Chi- 
cago-West Coast.” Quietly he ap- 
proached the tractor and touched the 
high strong fender and looked up at 
the cab above his head. The motor 
throbbed deeply, echoing inside itself. 

Bracing himself on the running 
board, he reached and jerked the door 
handle. The cab door swung open. Del 
scaled the rungs into the cab and closed 
the door. He waited, breathing heavily, 
causing the leather seat cushions to 
squeak slightly as the minutes passed. 

In the distance a door slammed, 
boots clattered down a stairway, some- 
one was whistling, and steps ap- 
proached the truck. Del sat very 
straight. Behind him he heard the two 
large steel doors slowly swing and echo 
shut. He waited. The lock fell in place. 
A flashlight bobbed forward and from 
his height Del watched a tall thin man 
wearing a billed hat shine the flashlight 
on each tire. Whistling again the man 
pulled a notebook from his pocket, 
found a pencil, wet the end of it, 
wrote something, replaced both note- 
book and pencil, and effortlessly swung 
up into the seat behind the wheel. The 
flashlight rested on Del. 

“Sorry, kid. Company rules.” 

Del turned and looked up at the 
driver. “Please.” 

“Company says no riders.” 

Qn the dashboard the clock ticked 
softly. 

“Sorry, kid.” 

Del turned away, opened the cab 
door, found his footing in the dark- 
ness, and let himself down to the 
ground. The Diesel hissed and slowly 
eased forward. Del watched it crawl 
onto the highway and heard it wind 
and glide through its gears. 

And once again the sadness welled 
inside him. All was gray and smelled 
of wet fodder. Slowly he went through 
the cross-wired company gate, to walk 
under the oak trees and shadows of 
patterned leaves softly printed on the 
sidewalk; to walk by the yellow-lighted 
windows, half-cautious dogs, men in 
armchairs; the brick streets and ways 
to turn at the corner. . . 





Biggest Businessman 
(Continued from page 10) 


the states so they could be placed on 
the tax rolls. Most of these bills have 
met with defeat. 

While not specifically urging that 
the Federal lands be returned to the 
states, other groups have asked Wash- 
ington to be more liberal in giving 
mining, grazing, and logging privileges 
to private enterprise. If private enter- 
prise were allowed to use the resources 
of the Federal lands more freely, it is 
argued, the pocketbooks of everybody 
in the region would benefit. 

Other groups claim that the Federal 
lands belong to all the people in the 
country and ought not to be turned 
over to a “privileged few” individuals 
or states. If the land were turned back 
to the states, these groups say, it would 
soon be stripped of its forests and the 
streams would be muddied by eroding 
soil. The states, they charge, cannot 
resist local pressure groups eager to 
exploit the resources ruthlessly. 

Unclé Sam's holdings in buildings 
and other structures mushroomed as the 
Federal Government became more and 
more complex. Today, along with court 
houses and post offices, the Government 
owns large industrial plants. 


During World War II, the Govern- 
ment had to give private industry a 
helping hand in order to speed up de- 
fense production. The Government 
therefore built a number of industrial 
plants. The plants were used by pri- 
vate industry to turn out war material 
under contract. Now the Government 
leases them to private industry for 


peacetime production. 

Because Uncle Sam’s industrial hold- 
ings are tax exempt, some local and 
state governments complain that they 
are suffering an undue tax hardship. 
Several bills were introduced (unsuc- 
cessfully) into the last Congress to 
allow the Federal Government to make 
tax payments on industrial properties to 
local communities and the states. 

Government ownership of industrial 
holdings has been attacked as a prime 
example of “creeping socialism.” The 
Federal Government, it is claimed, 
should not compete with private busi- 
ness by owning enterprises that are 
not strictly for governmental purposes. 


_ Administration Program 


The Government is now completing 
an inventory of all its holdings. When 
the inventory is completed, steps will 
probably be taken to sell to private 
concerns those factories no longer 


needed by the Government. Uncle 
Sam is already completing negotiations 
to sell to private industry a number 
of synthetic rubber plants constructed 
during World War II, when the flow 
of natural rubber from Malaya was 
cut off. 

The Government's transportation net- 
work of freighters, tankers, and passen- 
ger ships was the subject of a recent 
report to Congress by the Commission 
on Reorganization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government. (This group 
is generally known as the Hoover 
Commission, because its chairman is 
former President Herbert Hoover.) The 
Federal Government, said the commis- 
sion, spends about $3,000,000,000 a 
year hauling passengers and freight. By 
turning over this business, where “pos- 
sible, to private shipping companies, 
said the commission, the Government 
would save about $150,000,000 a year. 

Government competition with private 
industry is now under the scrutiny of 
the Senate Small Business subcommit- 
tee. Last week the Department of 
Defense reported to the subcommittee 
that it was carrying on an “aggresive 
program” to stop or curtail activities 
competing with private business. This 
is in line with President Eisenhower's 
program of getting the Government out 
of competition with private business. 
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By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stamp Ciubs 


U.N. Stamp Clubs, 1955-56 


All new members of the U. N. Stamp 
Clubs (UNSC) immediately will receive 
the following FREE materials: 

e a 10-page abridged edition of the 
official U. N. stamp album, showing 
every 1951-54 U. N. stamp, 

e a wallet-sized membership card, 

e an official club, button. 

UNSC, conducted by Scholastic Mag- 
azines in cooperation with the U. N.., 
consists of nearly 5,000 branch clubs 
with a total of 30,000 members. To 
join, fill out the coupon below. The 
least number of members who can join 
a branch club is four. Each member 
pays 25¢ dues a year. 

For your 25¢ you'll also receive: 

e six club information kits, which 
are mailed during the school year 
(September through June). Each kit 
contains a FREE copy of the Globe- 
Trotter for every member. This is the 
official, four-page UNSC bulletin. 

e a FREE Art Craft cachet en- 
velope for every member, with four of 
the 1955-56 club kits. You'll receive 
each of the four envelopes in time to 
use it as a first-day cover. Each en- 
velope will bear a design illustrating 
the theme of a U. N. stamp to be issued. 

e a FREE 1955 supplementary page 
to keep the U. N. album up-to-date. 

UNSC MEMBERS: Do not use cou- 
pon below. Use renewal application 
form in current (May-June) information 
kit. 

; MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY~ + 


United Nations Stamp Clubs 
Conducted by Scholastic Magazines 
33 West 42ad St., New York 346, N. Y. 


Please enroll ovr club as a member of 
the United Nations Stamp Clubs for 
1955-56. 
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iiiTops, don't miss. iiGood. 





’ . MiFair. Save your money. 
Wii MARTY. (United Artists. Pro- 
duced by Harold Hecht. Directed by 
- Delbert Mann.) 


Maybe you saw Marty when it 
played on television a year or so ago. 
But if you don’t know about Marty 
yet, you will soon have the chance 
to meet him in your neighborhood 
theatre. And you shouldn’t miss it. 
Marty is a butcher from the Bronx— 
but he could be your big brother or 
someone you know well. 

Marty’s big problem is that every- 
one tells him he ought to get married, 
but he just can’t find a girl. And then, 
when he finally does discover some- 
one he could care for, all his friends 
start laughing at him. And his mother 
worries because the girl isn’t Italian, 
like Marty. 

It's a tremendously human, tremend- 
ously moving film that will make you 
laugh and cry and love every moment 
of it. Ernest Borgnine, who plays 
Marty, you will recognize as the villain 
of many a Western you've seen. No 
villain here, he appears to be one of 


_ the finest young acting talents that 


Hollywood has developed in recent 
years. And Betsy Blair is perfect as 
the plain, shy school teacher he meets 
at a Saturday night dance. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


i414 Tops. don’t miss. iiGood. 
iiFair. Save your money. 


Drama: “The Long Gray Line. 
1~1~20,000 Leagues Under the Sea. 
wvrrRomeo and Juliet. ~~ Bad 
Day at Black Rock. ~@“ Animal Farm. 
wvvrtThe Caine Mutiny, ~“~-Ad- 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe. “The 
Country Girl ““eHA Star Is Born. 
“On the Waterfront. ~“iHigh 
and Dry. “The Bridges at Toko-Ri. 
wv Blackboard Jungle. “Vera Cruz. 
wiUnderwater. 4M@The Racers. 
wvrCaptain Lightfoot. “~“/Chief 
Crazy Horse, “The Detective. ~~~ 
Six Bridges to Cross. “The Far Coun- 
try. “Long John Silver. 

Comedy: “Man with a Million. 
“yvSabrina. “Hobson's Choice. 
“Abbott and Costello Meet the Key- 
stone Kops. 

Musical: “~The Glass Slipper. 
14" Deep in My Heart. ~//Seven 
Brides for Seven Brothers. “So 
This Is Paris. 

Documentary: “The Vanishing 
Prairie. “Victory at Sea. 
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No Joking 
Chief clerk: “Why don’t you laugh 
when the boss tells a joke?” 
Office boy: “I don’t have to; 1 quit 


on Saturday.” 


rid =) 
> 


~~ 


Not Enough 


Professor: “Believe nothing you hear 
and only half of what you see.” 

Student: “But that won't give me a 
passing grade.” 


Lincoln U. Clarion 


Repeat Performance 


Two men were playing golf on a 


course where the hazard on one hole’ 


was a deep ravine. 

They drove off. One went into the 
ravine and the other one got his ball 
over. The first man said he would go 
down and play out his ball. He dis- 
appeared into the ravine. Presently his 
ball came hobbing out, and after a 
time he climbed up. 

“How many strokes?” asked his op- 
ponent, 

“Three.” 

“But I heard six.” 

“Three of them were echoes!” 


What's in a Name? 


Have you heard about the fellow 
who called his jalopy “Flattery” be- 


cause it got him nowhere? 
Bona Venture 


Homonym Homer 


She: “See the little hat in the win- 
dow?” 

He: “Yes, I see the little hat in the 
window.” 

She: “Isn’t it sweet, dear?” 


He: “No. It is dear, sweet.” 
McMurry War Whoop 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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How’s That Again? 


One morning two small parce's ap- 
peared upon the professor’s desk. As the 
pupils passed out at the noon hour they 
noticed the parcels lving there. Later, 
one of the parcels was missing. When 
the professor opened the afternoon lec- 
ture, he took the remaining parcel in 
his hand, as he began: 

“In the study of vertebrata we have 
taken the frog as a type. Now, let us 
examine the gastrocnemius muscle of 
this dissected specimen.” 

The professor untied the string of the 
bundle, and disclosed to the pupils a 
sandwich and a boiled egg. 

He looked up in great surprise, star- 
ing blankly. “But I have eaten my 
lunch,” he said, completely bewildered. 


Cargo. Flight 
Motorist: “How far is it to the near- 
est town?” 
Native: “Nigh on to five miles, as the 
crow flies.” 
Motorist: “Well, how far is it if a 
crow has to walk and carry an empty 


gasoline can?” 
Home Folks 


The Customer Knows Best 


A woman with more money than 
knowledge decided to purchase some 
antiques. The dealer showed her a beau- 
tiful vase, explaining, “This vase is over 
2,000 years old.” 

“Don’t try to pull] that stuff on me!” 
snapped the belligerent customer. “It’s 


only 1954 now.” 
L & NMagazine 


Diagnosis 
Golf pro: “Now go through the mo- 
tions without driving the ball.” 
Beginner: “That’s exactly the trou- 
ble I'm trying to overcome.” 


Paid in Full 


Whistler, the painter, had a French 
poodle of which he was very fond. One 
day the poodle had an infection of the 
throat, and Whistler had the audacity 
to send for the great throat specialist, 
Mackenzie. 

When Mackenzie saw that he had 
been. called to treat a dog, he was 
incensed but said nothing. He pre- 
scribed, pocketed his fee, and drove 
away. 

The next day he sent hurriedly for 
Whistler. Whistler thinking he had 
been summoned on some matter con- 
nected with his beloved dog, dropped 
his work and rushed to the home of 
Mackenzie, 

On his arrival, the medical specialist 
said, gravely, “How do you do, Mr. 
Whistler? I wanted to see you about 
having my front door painted.” 
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@ For every photo and gift use 
© On special silk finish paper 
@ Full — 2/2 x 32 wallet size 
@ Minute Man service is fast 
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MINUTE MAN PHOTO, Dept. 24 

Box 187, Lexington 73, Mass. 

| Enclose portrait or negative which will be 
returned unharmed. Please rush to me: 

©) 30 wallet photos $1.00 plus 10c shipping 
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Kodak 





Se 


by Marilyn C, Menz, of Springfield, Mass., at a “surprise party” 


< * . 
pri Ss e [ Ever see so much concentrated surprise? 
® 


It’s a marvelous picture—a classic of its type. 


And this may surprise you. It was made with an uncomplicated, 
inexpensive camera—a Brownie Hawkeye Camera, with flash, 
loaded with Kodak Verichrome Film—the popular favorite. © 


Marilyn Menz, who made the picture, has a habit of taking her 
camera along. And look how that habit paid off! 







The Brownie Hawkeye Camera is one 
of Kodak’s famous, inexpensive, 
beautifully capable cameras. Ask your 
Kodak dealer to show you one. 

And when you get: yours, don’t be 
surprised if your pictures turn out 
to be the talk of the town. 


Brownje Hawkeye Camera, only $6.95 
Flasholder, $4. 

Today’s most popular camera. Simple to 
use—the lens is pre-focused for you at the 
factory. Gives clear black-and-whites, 
brilliant color shots, too—indoors, 
outdoors, day and night. 

Prices subject to change without notice and include Federal Taz 


Eastman Kodak Company: ~ "Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students - 


EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 





All times shown are current in Eastern zone. 


WEDNESDAY APRIL 27 


3:15 p.m. (MBS) Special address by for- 
mer Prime Minister Sir Winston 
Churchill before the Royal Academy 
in London. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: “Davy 
Crockett Goes to Congress,” a repeat of 
an earlier filmed episode in the Fron- 
tierland series. By wiping out a group 
of corrupt landgrabbers, Davy Crocket 
enters politics and winds up in Con- 
gress, where he commits political 
suicide by defending the rights of In- 
dians against whom he once fought. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mr. Citizen: ries 
dramatizing true stories of private citi- 
zens who act to help their fellow men. 
Today’s story, “Seven Below at Mid- 
night,” dramatizes the heroic rescue 
work of a Pennsylvania woman who 
overcame her phobia of fires and saved 
a neighbor’s entire family. 


THURSDAY APRIL 28 


11:30 am. (CBS) Make Up Your Mind: 
The regular panelists are joined by 
Ezio Pinza as they discuss classical 
music vs. lar music. 

8:30 p.m. ( -TV) Climax: An adapta- 
tion of John Galsworthy’s short story, 
“The First and the Last,” stars Robert 
Newton and Peggy Ann Garner. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Star Tonight: “Zero 
Hour” is by the famed science-fiction 
writer, Ray Bradbury. The nya! b con- 
cerns a child whose parents refuse to 
believe her stories about a companion 
from Mars. A series of events con- 
vinces them that she is telling the 
truth. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: 
Claudette Colbert, Patric Knowles and 
Tab Hunter star in “While We're 
Young,” a comedy-romance about a war 
widow and her 16-year-old daughter. 

(ABC-TV) Elgin Hour: “Hang Up 
My Guns,” by Wendell Mayes, is the 
story of a Kentucky mountain family 
that comes to realize that withdrawal 
from society is not the answer to their 
problems and conflicts. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Lux Video Theatre: 
“The Great McGinty” is the story of a 
man’s rise to political power—and his 
downfall. 


FRIDAY APRIL 29 


8:00 p.m. (MBS) Heartbeat of Industry: 
“To Love and To Cherish” is the docu- 
mentary-drama of a successful fight 
against an occupational health hazard 
at the R. J. Reynolds Co. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
“The Brute Next Door” is a farce- 
comedy. Hans Conried stars as a meek 
architect whose secret yen for the vio- 
lent forms of sport is more than satis- 

when he unexpectedly becomes 
manager of a famous boxer. 

10: p.m. (MBS) Family Theater: 
ary McNally stars in “After the 
Ball,” a suspense-fantasy about a small 
Arizona town which is the only com- 
munity left in the United States after 
a nuclear explosion. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person to Person: 
One of the ple televisited tonight b 
Edward R. Murrow will be the cape A 
famous violinist, Yehudi Menuhin. 


SATURDAY APRIL 30 


12:00 noon (NBC) ‘National Farm and 
Home Hour: Featured today will be a 
U. S. Department of Agriculture re- 
port on the importance of trace ele- 
ments in plant and animal nutrition. 

(NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: Don Herbert, 
as Mr Wizard, discusses and demon- 


strates science experiments. Today’s 
title: “Bouncing Stretching.” 

5:00 p.m. (CBS) Adventures in Science: 
Watson Davis interviews Dr. Gordon 
H. Strom, Professor of Aeronautical 
Engineering at New York University, 
on the subject of ‘Air Pollution.” 

7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Tomorrow: Science, 
arts and industry series presented in 
cooperation with Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Lynn Poole is moderator. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Damon Runyon 
Theatre: Scott Brady, Nancy Gates 
and Tom Brown star in “All Is Not 
Gold,” an amusing Runyon yarn about 
some picturesque underworld figures 
and a small town bank 


SUNDAY MAY 1 

11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
poe Be - nna gl is the sub- 
ject for ’s el discussion. 

12:30 jor Ne TV) Youth Wants to 
Know: A panel of teen-agers inter- 
views John J. Hopkins, President of 
the General Dynamics Corp., builder of 
the new atom-powered submarine, 
“Nautilus.” (On.radio at 2:30 p.m. ex- 
cept WRCA, N. Y., at 6:30 p.m.) 

(CBS) Philadelphia Orchestra: Fea- 
tured in today’s Ormandy-led concert 
is eT hen #1. 

1:00 p.m. ( ) Anthology: Three ex- 
cerpts from the “Song of Hiawatha” 
are read by Fleetwood. Authentic In- 
dian dances supply background music. 
7330 p.m. (CBS-TV) A special repeat 
telecast of “An Almanac of Liberty,” 
Reginald. Rose’s drama based on the 
theme of Supreme Court Justice Wil- 
age Vay os a F —— of ~~ — — 
n the , the townspeople of Ridge- 
ville, GSA are sing) out by a 
unique circumstance for an unforget- 
table lesson on the meaning of liberty 
and brotherhood. 

3:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) American Forum of 
the Air: Gov. Robert Meyner (D.-N.J.), 
Gov. Walter Kohler (R.-Wis.), Gov. J. 
Bracken (R.-Utah), and Gov. 
George Leader (D.-Pa.) are partici- 
pene in a panel discussion moderated 
y Steve McCormick. 

(CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: This 
week’s jaunt is a ride on a tugboat 
around New York’s busy harbor. 

4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Background: Docu- 
men’ on the defection to the West 
of Nachodska, a member of Czecho- 
slovakia’s championship skating team. 

(CBS-TV) New and Then: A new 
= for Dr. Baxter’s talks on litera- 
ure. 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: Dramatization of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ early life; his graduation from 
Harvard a his participation in the 
Civil War are the key incidents. 

(CBS-TV) The American Week: Eric 
Sevareid’s commentary on the week’s 
news. Note new time. 

(NBC) Inheritance: “Proclaim Lib- 
erty” is the historically authentic story 
of the Liberty Bell in Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia. This program is a 
repeat of the script that won a Christo- 
her Award earlier in the year. 

730 p.m. (CBS-TV) Adventure: Cited by 
Ohio State University’s annual Insti- 
tute for Education by Radio and Tele- 
vision as “television’s best cultural pro- 
gram.” Note new time. 

6:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Meet the Press: 
Governor Averell Harriman of N. Y. is 
today’s guest. (On radio, 10:30 p.m.) 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: 
“Lou Gehrig’s Greatest Day” will be 
recreated when Walter Cronkite and 
the cameras return to July 4, 1939. 

7:00 p.m. (NBC) Biographies in Sound: 
ay oy of March 6 program. A tribute 
to acting profession under the gen- 


eral heading, “What Makes an Actor?” 
Participants (recorded) include John, 
Ethel and Lionel Barrymore, Tallulah 
Bankhead, John Carradine, anthropolo- 
gist Hortense Powdermaker, and di- 
rector Alfred Hitchcock. May 8: A trib- 
ute to Helen Hayes. 

8:00 p.m. (ABC) America’s Town Meet- 
ing: The report of the Asia Town Hall 
Mission. Representatives of 9 countries 
who toured the U. S. for 7 weeks dis- 
cuss their findings. : i 

(NBC) X Minus One: Special series 
of adult science fiction adventures. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Philco-Goodyear 
TV Playhouse: “The Governess,” by 
Jerome Ross, is a suspense drama about 
an English governess who subtly tries 
to destroy a family’s ties. 

(CBS-TV) G. E. Theatre: “Mr. Blue 
Ocean” is a romantic drama starring 
Boris Karloff and Susan Strasberg. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Appointment with 
Adventure: “Destination Freedom,” by 
Art Wallace, is the true story of a 
Polish boy’s escape to West Berlin 
after his graduation from high school 


MONDAY MAY 2 

8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Producers’ Show- 
ease: Lee J. Cobb, David Wayne, Ruth 
Roman, Oscar Homolka and Joseph 
Wiseman star in “Darkness at Noon,” 
Sidney Kingsley’s anti-Communist 
drama which was a Broadway success 
in 1951. The play, awarded the N. Y 
Drama Critics Circle Award, is based 
on Arthur Koestler’s novel of the same 
title. Its central character is an old-line 
Bolshevik who is no longer considered 
of value by party authorities; he is 
consequently imprisoned curing the 
eannibalistic Moscow trials and brain- 
washed into ——— his guilt 
Eventually, he realizes that he is the 
victim of the very monster he has 
nurtured so fanatically. : 

(ABC-TV) TV Reader’s Digest: The 

story of Captain Carlson’s efforts to 
stay with his sinking ship, Flying En- 
terprise, in the raging seas off the 
coast of England. 

9:30.p.m. (NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery 
Presents: Evelyn Waugh’s “Bella Fleace 
Gave a Party” is about a snobbish. old 
woman who gives a party for every- 
one in town except three rather un- 
fortunate individuals. Quick retribu- 
tion follows. Fay Bainter has the. star- 
ring role. (On May 9th, “The Great 
Gatsby,” tponed from April 12 be- 
cause of Mr. Montgomery's illness.) 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studie One: “Sum- 
mer Pavilion,” by Gore Vidal, is the 
Chekov-like story of the conflict be- 
tween the older and younger genera- 
tions of a New Orleans family that 
has seen better days. 


TUESDAY MAY 3 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Amer- 
ica: Peggy Converse stars as Mrs. Alice 
Lloyd, a courageous teacher who was 
one of the first to bri learning to 
isolated communities in the Kentucky 
mountains. “Stay On, Stranger” is a 
true story of events in Caney Creek. 
Kentucky, in 1916. 

1:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Elgin Hour: An old- 
er man thinks back nostalgically to an 
almost forgotten romance at a summer 
resort. “Driftwood,” written by Michael 
D eee John Forsythe and Teresa 

right. 

10:30 p.m. (MBS) Citizens at Work: The 
first of six documentary programs de- 
tailing what can and has been done for 
the betterment of communities. The 
broadcasts, presented in cooperation 
with the National Municipal League 
salute an award city each week. To 
day’s community is Owensboro, Ky. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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NEW BOOKS 


On Public Affairs and Education 


How to Judge a School, by William F. 
Russell. Harper, N. Y. 143 pp., $2.50. 


This book is intended for “puzzled 
parents and tired taxpayers.” But teach- 
ers also should have access to the 
thoughts of a man who was until his 
. recent retirement the President of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Dr. Russell reminds us that “some of 
the great goals of education are only 
partly the work of the school, and must 
be achieved by the home, church, club, 
or community.” He urges critical par- 
ents to become better informed about 
modern educational research before in- 
dicting the schools. In general, Dr. Rus- 
sell believes that modern approaches 
to the teaching of the three R’s are a 
substantial improvement over the old 
ways of doing things. He advocates 
“laboratory practices” in training for 
citizenship. His handbook is an invita- 
tion to the public to learn more about 
the schools of today and to stifle nos- 
talgia for the “good old days” which 
were not so good. 


Famous Inventors and Their Inven- 
tions, by Fletcher Pratt. Random 
House, N. Y. 137 pp., $2.75. 

This is a simple book about compli- 
cated inventions which have changed 
the world we live in since the begin- 
ning of modern times. “Explosives, 
Printing, and the Telescope” are treated 
in the first chapter, because of their 
contemporaneity. In other chapters the 
author is more successful in grouping 
inventions according to use, as in 
“From the Jib Sail to the Airplane.” In- 
ventions for the home and farm include 
the piano, spinning wheel, selectric 
light, cotton gin, and reaper. 

The inventors and the significance of 
their inventions are woven deftly into 
this well-illustrated volume which will 
have special appeal for the junior high 
school reader. 


The Censorship of Books, edited by 
Walter M. Daniels. The Reference 
Shelf, Vol. 26, No. 5. H. W. Wilson 
Co., N. Y. 202 pp., $1.75. 


Nobody believes in “censorship.” 
But there are enough people who be- 
lieve in controls of one kind or another 
to make the First Amendment a sub- 
ject of highly contemporary interest. 

Mr. Daniels assists us in understand- 
ing the nature of the controversies 
which have arisen over freedom of the 
press by an introductory section. This 
includes excerpts from John Stuart Mill 
on liberty of thought and the Reverend 


Redmond Burke’s article on the Roman 


Catholic Index. There are other sec- 
tions on moral and political censorship, 
and U. S. libraries abroad. Teachers 
will be especially interested in the 
articles on textbook censorship. 


Probing Our Past, by Merle Curti. 
Harper, N. Y. 294 pp., $4.00. 


Probably, there is no more distin- 
guished historian of American ideas and 
feelings than Merle Curti, Professor of 
American History at the University of 
Wisconsin, This collection of his essays 
was assembled in honor of his presi- 
dency of the American Historical As- 
sociation. We find here his illuminating 
essays on Frederick Jackson Turner, 
Colonel Weaver who was Charles 
Beard’s teacher at DePauw University, 
John Locke, and “The Retreat from 
Reason in the Age of Science.” 

If we are better informed about the 
thinking of Americans from the Colonial 
Period to the present, it is owing large- 
ly to Curti’s explorations’ of writings 
ranging from massive historical works 
to ephemeral dime novels and sermons. 
It is reassuring to conclude from his 
work that American democracy is a 
living idea that can survive many 
challenges. 


Theodor Herzl, by Ludwig Lewisohn. 
World Publishing Co., Cleveland and 
N. Y. $4.00. 


Fifty years have passed since Theo- 
dor Herzl died. Only a few years ago 
his remains were brought from Austria 
to Israel, a nation which his work later 
helped to establish. He has found a 
sympathetic but not uncritical biogra- 
pher in Ludwig Lewisohn, the distin- 
guished novelist and critic. 

Lewisohn recounts Herzl’s slow ma- 
turing from his youth as a law student 
until he was inspired by the Zionist 
idea—the founding of a Jewish state in 
Palestine. He captures the excitement 
of those years when Herzl, a Viennese 
journalist, was moved to write the 
Jewish State (1896), here reprinted in 
full. 

The bulk of the book is given to 
translations of Herzl’s works from Ger- 
man into English. These include his 
reportorial work on the Dreyfus trial, 
essays, plays, and speeches to the Zion- 
ist Congresses which he organized. The 
biography and source material will help 
to interpret Zionism for those who are 
curious about the origins of the State 
of Israel. 


The Story of the FBI, by the Editors 
of Look. Dutton, N. Y. 286 pp., 
$3.95. 


If you have ever enjoyed a “who- 
dunit,” you will enjoy this official pic- 
ture history, with accompanying text, 
describing the work of the Federal 


Bureau of Investigation. It includes an 
account of the training program which 
FBI agents undergo and some of the 
most famous cases in which the FBI 
participated. The role of the FBI in 
World War II also comes in for excit- 
ing treatment. In his introduction, J. 
Edgar Hoover indicates the high points 
in the story of the FBI from its found- 
ing shortly béfore World War I. 


Economics and You, by Sol Holt. Scrib- 
ners, N. Y. 550 pp., $3.48. 


Economic illiteracy has been recog- 
nized as a growing danger to compe- 
tent citizenship. Sol Holt, Chairman of 
Social Studies in a New York City High 
School, has gone a long way toward 
meeting the need for a simple, second- 
ary school economics text. 

The new text has 40 chapters which 
are divided into four major units: con- 
sumption, production, exchange, and 
distribution. What distinguishes it from 
most other economics texts is the suc- 
cessful effort to keep the language sim- 
ple while grappling with important 
economic concepts. Holt has been able 
to draw upon his abundant experience 
with non-academic students to tie these 
concepts to students’ interests. Teach- 
ers will find the variety of illustra- 
tions and aids practical: 

Howarp L. Hurwitz 





Youth of All Nations 


Junior and senior high school stu- 
dents who would like to have pen pals 
in other countries can become a per- 
sonal “Voice of America” by joining 
Youth of All Nations, Inc., which runs 
a lively world-wide correspondence 
program. 

Here’s Roy, a New Jersey high school 
student, who thinks “maybe feelings 
about us Americans would be more 
favorable if more U. S. teen-agers were 
not only telling about our country, but 
also learning about others.” And Mae, 
from Arizona, wants the whole world 
“to know that American youth is not 
immoral or corrupt, but ‘basically 
good!” 

On the other side, there’s Vittorio 
Pennarola of Italy, who says “It is pos- 
sible, thanks to YOAN, to bring young 
people of all nations nearer to each 
other by helping them to make friends 
and build a warless world.” 

Thousands of YOAN-ers besides Vit- 
torio are waiting for letters describing 
the real America. Teachers can help 
by putting their pupils in touch with 
YOAN. Membership dues ($1.00) en- 
title you to letter-writing aids, all the 
correspondents you can handle, and 
the YOAN bulletin. For application 
blanks, send a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Youth of All Nations, Inc., 
16 Saint Luke’s Place, N. Y. 14, N. Y. 





